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$9,000 $510! 


E put the above startling headline at the top of our 
advertisement for two purposes—one to induce every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT to at least read the 

advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at least 
half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove 
that we have an investment in New York real estate which 
will return to you several thousand dollars, perhaps as much 
as $5,000 for each $500 invested, and this $500 can be paid 
at the rate of $6 per month. 

You know we have been advertising Brooklyn lots for 
two years past, and we have sold a large number to 
INDEPENDENT subscribers, all of whom believe what we say 
or you may rest assured that THE INDEPENDENT would not 
continue to publish our advertisements. 

There are 50,000 INDEPENDENT readers who could in- 
vest and would invest if the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury made the above statement instead of a private cor- 
poration, and yet the private corporation in this instance may 
be just as capable and just as reliable as the Secretary of the 

256-257 Broadway, N. Y. Treasury. We know we have one of the greatest proposi- 
oan rn orn Bayt Ay? tions in real estate ever offered the general public in the his- 
Deldes sine hak ok ee tory of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but 

to get the chance of presenting the facts to you. 

$500 invested for a child of 6 will put him through college; $500 invested for a young 
married couple will go far toward making them independent in their old years; $500 invested 
by a young man or a young woman will, in our opinion, pay them better than any life in- 
surance they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at six dollars a month. 

Now, won’t you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our story? It won't 
take long, it will be interesting; we will send you some astonishing facts about New York 
and its marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t object to getting this, do you? 
All right, sit down, right now, not to-morrow—*“ to-morrow” ruined Napoleon—to-day, now, 
this minute. A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute’s time may bring you thousands of 
dollars. Isn’t it worth while? 

Remember, our offer also carries a non-forfeiture agreement, a free round trip to New 
York (east of Chicago, or like distance), the highest class of park-like improvements free. 
Your money back, with 6 per cent: interest, if not found as represented. won more can we 
do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 


Dept. A.F.10, 257 Broadway, New York. 











The Home Lile Building, 





Unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned repu- 
tation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. 
Write for particulars, addressing “Agency Dept. A.F.10" as above. 
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New Scribner Publications 
ol AGNOSTICISM 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., F R.S.E. : 


nding Member of the Institute of France; Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh ; author of “ 6 
gets . Theistic Theories,” *‘ The Philosophy of History in Europe,” “ Theism,” etc, is -_ 
The Outlook says: 










































































our 
. “Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon Theism commands attention to his treatment of 
ery Agnosticism. No writer that we are aware of has treated it so amply and thoroughly as here. Its history, 
the erroneous views of it, its distinzuished eereetien, its various forms. its relations to various subjects, are 
successively discussed. both critically and constructively, so as to illuminate the validity of theistic belief.” 
east Contents: I. The Nature of Agnosticism. II, Erroneous Views of Agnosticism. III. History of Agnosticism, IV. 
‘ove Agnosticism of Hume and Kant. V. Ney or Absolute Agnosticism. . On a he and Partial Agnosticism and 
Their Forms. VII. Partial or Limited Agnosticism as to Ultimate Objects of Knowledge. VIII. Agnosticism as to God. 
hich Ix. Agnosticism as to Religious Belief. X. Agnosticism asto Knowledge of God. 
‘uch Bvo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents) 
paid 
By the Author of “Art for Art’s Sake”’ 
; for 
‘eo IATHE MEANING OF PICTURES 
sa 
| a By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
ROFESSOR VAN DYKE’S new volume relates to the 
1 in- substance of pictorial art, as his ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake” CONTENTS 
tates did to its technic. It is an explanation of, and a plea for, Troth in Painting 
-cor- the beholder’s point of view, which he deems as legitimate 
: ’ Individuality, or the Per« 
may as that of the artist. He discusses the personal and the sonal Element 
f the decorative elements in a work of art with great fullness and 
: : , 1 * Imagination of the A 
post penetration, and he brings out the true significance of : easeue 
» his- painting as he has heretofore explained its modes of ex- Peatarian Poetey 
, but pression. Taken together the two works form an original The Decorative Quality 
and concise exposition of the philosophy of painting Subject in Painting 
— Freely Illustrated, $1.25 net (postage 10 cents) 
este 
= Second Edition 
“ CALVERT OF STRATHORE 
York 
you? By CARTER GOODLOE 
a VERY original and mature piece of 
s 0 S ‘ 
. work from an entirely new point of The great Americans, Jefferson and Gou- 
New view, recreating the life of the American verneur Morris, move through this dark and 
. free. legation at Paris during the French | adventurous period, illuminating it with 
in we Revoluti on their clear intelligence. 
With Christy Frontispiece in colors, $1.50 
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LIVING FICTION 


oth Thousand yoth Thousand 









k tte FORTUNES o& OLIVER HORN THE BLUE FLOWER 
. By F. Hopxinson SwiTH $1.50 By Henry Van Dyke $1.50 
33th Thousand yoth Thousand 
repu- THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD CAPTAIN MACKLIN 
ys By J. M. Barrie $1.50 By Richarp Harpine Davis $1.50 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - New York 
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Home Thoughts 


Easter Gifts 


It is sometimes hard to find just the gift that we 
desire for those whose bereavements make the 
Easter festival seem too joyous, though they may 
share its hopes and faith. Both volumes of “Home 
Thoughts” have been brought out in the springtime, 
and the opening chapters of each are devoted to 
the symbolic resurrection of nature and the spiritual 
analogy found in the new life awakening after 
winter’s deathlike sleep. 

The “Eve of the Easter Festival,” in volume one, 
with chapters one and two (“ The Spring Song of 
Nature,” and “Spring’s Song of Hope,”) of the 
second volume have a peculiar fitness to those 
who, being under a cloud of sorrow, strive to see 
“the sun still shining,” and make these books 
especially useful as Easter gifts. 

Home Thoughts by “C.” 


12mo, cloth. Price per vol., $1.20 net. 
by booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt 


First and second series. 
2 volumes 

For sale 
of price by 


A. S. BARNES @ CO. 


Publishers 


Romeike’s 


New York 


Press Cutting 
Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodicai of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Forms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


ANTED.— Active, educated men of Le en nate to > 
present us. ee salary or guaranty paid. Age, experi- 
ence, references. DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
7 as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single ies, 10 cents, 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a yearextra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park, (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open ali the year. All modern conveniences. Send for iIlus- 


trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before decid ag 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa, 


"INTERPINES ” is tro enon 


torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 
system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen, New York, 
Washington, 
p.¢. The Hamilton "=~ 


14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient 
one can feel at Home. Modern in ite ap Lee tga pt mo 
plan. Rates $2.50 per day and up. Special rates by week and 


month. Write for particulars. IRVING 0. BALL, Prop 
































EUROPE AND ORI 
Seg ee 


Leisure in Sight: . Terms . 
Tr. an Mrs. H. 8. oot Glens Fails, 
Gibraltar, Naples. y. 
German 


16" Tour he A 
rg SMALAMP AND SEOTLAND, 


tour rev ‘ 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., BOSTO 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book, tle 
s in England, describing Cathedral i } 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets (fred 
describne Harwich Hoek of Holland, Royal Mai 
Reute. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to Continent 
Europe. Address 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 


362 Broadway, New York. 


NORWAY SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA. 


A grand_ cruise by seal ehartered ay Lg eX) 
steamer “ Kaiserin” will leave New York July 2, for 41-day t 
visiting Christiania, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, st 

(Moscow,) Berlin. Optional side trips all over Euro 

Rates, $275 and up, include all necessary expenses. Write no 
for program, beautifully illustrated. 

Programs ready for other European tours, prices rangiug fro 
‘oO . 


$260 t 
FRANE C. CLARK, 
111 Broadway, New York. 201 Washington Street, Bosto 

















BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 


The Shoreham 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Teé 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Upto 
date Hotel. 

American and European Planss 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hote 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. : 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day op 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Re + 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highe 
order. 








WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Propeietot 
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HARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 










Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. Built and 
uipped especially for Winter trade. Hot and cold sea 
jer in all baths. Telephones in rooms. Special suites 








h private service ; Valet and Ladies’ Hairdresser service. 
gh-grade music daily with celebrated soloists Sunday 
mings, Golf privileges. Booklet. 
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JOSIAH WHITE & SONS. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


HE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 
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fommodates 200 guests. For terms, etc., address 


N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
reulars, etc., at F. A. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., N. Y. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities . .  20,425,522.07 
Surplus ° -  $2,750,938,12 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President, 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 












“With its head in the clouds.”’ 





PIKES PEAK, 















One of the most famous mountains 
in America stands about midway be- 
tween Denver and Pueblo. Forty 
years ago, it took as many days to 
teach it as it now takes hours, so im- 
proved are the transportation facili- 
ties. The 









NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





and their connections offer fast and 
luxurious trains with only one change 
between New York or Boston and im- 
portant points in Colorado. 





feat free, on receipt of a two cent stamp by 
eneral ppeonger Agent, New 
flroad, Grand 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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Fancy 


Reg. Trade Mark 








Vesting. 


This fabric, which was so much in 
vogue last season, gives promise of 
additional favor this year. It is es- 
pecially adapted for medium-weight, 
unstarched Blouses, Skirts and Shirt 
Waist Suits. The designs are all woven, 
and include avery large variety of 
fancy figures and stripes, as well as a 
very beautiful range of patterns in 
all-white. 


Price, 55c to 95c per yard. 


In our wash goods department we display, as well, 
Cheviots, Woven and Printed Linens, Piqués, Swisses, 
and Fancy Cottons of all kinds. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 














Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne,.or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Qf. Chestanatanb 


DEPT. BE., 57 PRINCE ST.; NBW YORK 





GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 


stomach troubles. 














ficorge A. Treadwe 
Mining Company, 


27 William Street, New York 


Prescott and Jerome, Arizona. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $3,000, 
Par Value of Shares, $10. 


It has K 


1. The largest properties on the Verde Copper 3 
in Yavapal County, Arizona, and with the pos 
exception of the property of the United Verde 
per Company, the best properties in that district. 

The Verde Copper Belt is the richest copper dist 
in the world. Copper is now produced there at thr 
and a half cents a pound. It is produced nowhere ¢ 
in the world at less than twice that cost. The o 
too, are rich in gold as well as copper. 

2. The largest and best properties in the Big B 
District in the same county. 

The Big Bug District is a continuation westw 
of the Verde Copper Belt. 

The ores of this district are even richer ing 
than those of the Verde Copper Belt proper. 
Erwin D. Treadwell, after careful computation, 
presses the opinion that the gold values of our It 
Queen mine are enough to pay the entire cost of 1 
ing and smelting, leaving the copper cost free. 

3. A mile and a half of underground developm 
work disclosing vast and rich ore bodies. 

4. A half interest in the Hydro-Carbon smelt 
patents and processes, which, by making it possible 
use oil for smelting, save half the cost. 

5. A hydro-carbon smelter which will be ready 
operation in about thirty days. This smelter } 
present caracity of one hundred tons a day, but is 
built that it can be increased at comparatively ll 
cost to five hundred tons capacity. 

6. A hundred-ton coke smelter on our recently 
quired Boggs property. 

7. Sixteen miles of pipe-line, giving us the cont 
of all the permanent water of the district. 

8. A management at once careful, economical, 
cient and up to date. 

9. A clear and unencumbered title, by Gover® 
patent, to its rich and extensive properties. 

10. No debts, and it pays its way as it goes. 

It is fast getting ready to take its place amon 
great copper producers of North America, and # 
not be far down the list even if it does not stond 
the head. 

A very limited amount of the stock is for 
complete the emelting plant and outfit. 


Prices Will Be Given on Applicatio™ 
MYRA B. MARTI, 
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The contest over Del- 
aware’s two vacant 
senatorial seats was 
enlivened last week by the publication of 
a statement signed by Mr. J. Edward 
Addicks, in which, after pointing out 
what action would be taken if the two 
Republican factions should unite, he 
said : 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


“On the Democratic side, the Democrats can 
join the bolters and elect anybody the coalition 
pleases. This cannot be prevented by the 
Union Republicans, and they would not lift a 
hand to prevent it. As to the future position 
of the Union Republicans, in no event will any 
more notice be taken of the bolters in New 
Castle County. No more common primaries 
will be tolerated which would be binding on 
honorable Union Republicans and not binding 
on bolters. 

“No man who refused to vote for J. Edward 
Addicks in the Legislature will ever be allowed 
to hold any office in Delaware, nor will any 
bolter-sympathizers be permitted to come to 
the front. Union Republicanism will nomi- 
nate a straight ticket in Wilmington and 
throughout the State in the long future. 

“As to the appointments, Congressman Ball 
cannot get a Federal appointment. After 
March 4 the appointments, according to cus- 
tom, ought to go to the Chairman of the Union 
Republican State Committee and the Nationa! 
Committeeman, J. Edward Addicks. We will 
see where the power will lie.” 


It is recalled that in November last the 
explanation was made in Mr. Addicks’s 
newspaper that the object of nominating 
District-Attorney Byrne for Congress 
was “to defeat Ball,” the present Anti- 
Addicks Representative from Delaware, 
and that Mr. Addicks said, in a signed 
Statement: “We have taken away the 
temptation of Federal patronage by ex- 
Cising from the situation Congressman 
Ball.” Reports from Washington indi- 


Survey of the World 


cate, however, that Mr. Addicks’s cause 
has suffered some loss there by reason 
of this proclamation of last week, and 
that the President, while declining to 
withdraw the nomination of Byrne, is by 
no means inclined to place the Federal 
patronage of Delaware in the hands of 
Mr. Addicks. At last accounts no agree- 
ment had been reached as to the election 
of Senators. The Addicks men having 
attempted to procure the passage of a 
resolution denouncing Mr. George Ken- 
nan for his published statements con- 
cerning the bribing of voters, their op- 
ponents turned the tables upon them by 
providing for the purchase of 500 copies 
of those statements and for placing ex- 
tracts from them on the official record.— 
It is understood that Canada has for- 
warded to the British Government a for- 
mal protest against the appointment of 
Senators Lodge and Turner to be mem- 
bers of the Alaska Boundary Commis- 
sion, asserting that they have repeatedly 
and emphatically committed themselves 
in public against the slightest concession. 
The case of our Government will be pre- 
pared and presented by Mr. John W. 
Foster, formerly Secretary of State— 
After a long contest, Mr. Charles W. 
Fulton, of Astoria, a lawyer, has been 
elected Senator by the Republicans of 
Oregon.—The retirement of Justice Shi- 
ras has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of Judge William R. Day to the 
vacancy thus made in the Supreme Court. 
Judge Day’s place in the Circuit Court 
has been given to Solicitor-General John 
K. Richards, whose successor will be 
Assistant Attorney-General Henry M. 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania. Representative 
Page Morris, of Minnesota, is to be judge 
of the District Court in that State——The 
proposition considered in the Virginia 


465 
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Legislature, that the State shall place a 
statue of Robert E. Lee in Statuary Hall 
at the Capitol in Washington, has excited 
some discussion as to the contributions 
of States to the collection of statues in 
that hall. This discussion is not gen- 
erally characterized by disapproval of 
Virginia’s suggested choice, but the as- 
sertion is made that Utah’s first contribu- 
tion will be a statue of Brigham Young. 
—The nomination of Mr. Cortelyou to be 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor was 
promptly confirmed. Mr. James R. Gar- 
field (a son of the late President and 
now a Civil Service Commissioner) has 
been appointed to the new office of Com- 
missioner of Corporations.—The Presi- 
dent laid the corner stone of the new War 
College last week, and made an address 
in which he showed how this institution 
was supplementary to the creation of a 
General Staff in the army reform move- 
ment. He also said that our new respon- 
sibilities in the world could not be rightly 
borne, and that the voice of the nation 
could not be potent for peace and jus- 
tice, unless provision were made for a 
thoroughly trained ety force. 


It became known on 
the 17th that our 
Government had by 
cable accepted the option (which was to 
expire on March 4th) for the purchase 
of the Panama Canal Company’s rights 
and property. The President had 
learned, some reports sajd, that a syndi- 
cate of British and German capitalists 
stood ready to support the company with 
money enough to complete the canal and 
intended thus to control it. To Senators 
who called upon him he said that a fail- 
ure to ratify both the Canal treaty and 
the Cuban Reciprocity agreement would 
be followed by the calling of an extra 
session. His acceptance of the option is 
conditioned upon ratification of the Canal 
treaty. Throughout last week there were 
long executive sessions of the Senate in 
which this treaty was the subject of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Morgan consumed the 
greater part of the time with a speech 
which seemed interminable. On the 19th 
Mr. Quay began to help him with dila- 
tory devices, asserting that he had been 
deceived in a Republican conference at 
which he had consented to permit action 
upon the treaty. One day later these two 


Important Questions 
in Congress 


were joined by Senators Burton, Dubois 
and Pettus, and then it seemed impos- 
sible either to ratify the treaty or to take 
action upon the Statehood bill. At the 
beginning of the present week there were 
some signs of an approaching com- 
promise in the Statehood controversy 
upon a bill admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico in 1905 as one State, but provid- 
viding for the separation of Arizona 
when that part of the State shall have 
300,000 inhabitants. This bill would de- 
fer until 1905 the admission of Okla- 
homa. A prominent feature of the State- 
hood debate was a long speech by Mr. 
Depew, who said that at present 16 
States having a population of 6,000,000 
could defeat a treaty desired by the Presi- 
dent and 70,000,000 of people in other 
States. He argued against further in- 
crease of the minority’s power, warning 
those who desired to enlarge it in the 
Senate that they were inviting a popular 
movement for representation in the Sen- 
ate by population—The annual Naval 
bill, passed in the House, calls for three 
new battleships, one armored cruiser and 
two steel training ships. It doubles the 
number of cadets; increases the number 
of enlisted men by 3,000; provides for 
adding 550 men to the Marine Corps; 
imposes the penalty of expulsion for a 
cadet found guilty of hazing, and author- 
izes the Secretary to spend $500,000 for 
submarine torpedo boats. The President 
is said to be in favor of a program call- 
ing for at least four new battleships every 
year for several years to come. Much 
target practice has been ordered, owing 
to evidence—according to the reports of 
Admiral Dewey and others—that since 
the Spanish war our gunners have not 
maintained their high position in the na- 
vies of the world—An agreement has at 
last been reached concerning the Anarch- 
ist bill—In the Senate the Judiciary 
Committee has reported with some 
changes those parts of the House (Little: 
field) Anti-Trust bill which are not cov- 
ered by the laws recently enacted. This 
is an attempt to apply the interstate pet- 
alty that was suggested by Attorney- 
General Knox, but has not been used i 
any of these new laws. Mr. Platt, of 
Connecticut (a member of the commit 
tee) said in the Senate that the parts 
thus reported either were unconstitution- 
al or, if constitutional, were capable © 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


working great harm to the industries of 
the country.—There has been an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to do something in the 
House with the Ship Subsidy bill which 
was passed in the Senate last year and 
has been lying in the House Committee 
of which Mr. Grosvenor is chairman. 
By a vote of 10 to 6 the committee de- 
clined to report it. Members of the 


House who opposed the bill before the 
completion of the Steamship Trust do 
not appear to regard it with less disfavor 
now. The passage of it now, involving 
large payments to this combination, they 
say, would not be in harmony with the 
Anti-Trust legislation of the session. 
& 


Plans for the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Re- 
search now approach 
completion. A commodious site for the 
buildings has been obtained by the pur- 
chase of the Schermerhorn tract of more 
than three city blocks on the East River 
water front of New York, between Sixty- 
fourth and Sixty-eighth streets. To his 
original gift of $200,000 Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has recently added $1,000,- 
ooo, and the Institute’s officers say that 
he stands ready to contribute as much 
more as the project may require. When 
the institute was founded, Dr. William 
H. Welch, the eminent pathologist, of 
Johns Hopkins University, was made 
President, and there were associated with 
him in the Board of Directors Drs. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, Simon Flexner, Theo- 
bald Smith, C. A. Herter, Hermann M. 
Biggs and L. Emmett Holt. Dr. Simon 
Flexner (now Professor of Pathology in 
the University of Pennsylvania) has re- 
cently been appointed Chief of Staff. He 
will spend a year or more in Europe, in 
connection with the Pasteur Institute, 
Koch Institute and other institutions de- 
voted to medical research. It is expected 
that when he returns the laboratory in 
New York will be ready for use. The 
immediate plans of the directors provide 
for the erection of this laboratory (in 
which investigations will be made by a 
large resident staff), the building of a 
hospital in which special groups of pa- 
tients may be treated, and the mainte- 
nance of a journal for the publication of 
the results of the institute’s work and 
the discussion of kindred topics. Even- 
tually provision will be made for popular 
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lectures, the establishment of a hygienic 
museum and the dissemination of liter- 
ature for the education of the public. 
During the first year of its existence the 
institute has been promoting medical re- 
search in several ways. About twenty 
fellowships, yielding from $300 to $1,000, 
were granted to investigators working in 
a dozen universities under the direction 
of eminent specialists. Three physicians 
have been commissioned to carry on re- 
search work in European laboratories. 
The milk supply of New York was made 
the subject of careful inquiry, and com- 
petent persons were enabled to make in- 
structive studies of various infectious 
diseases. It has been perceived, however, 
that the best results can be obtained by 
centralizing the work in a thoroughly 
equipped institution where the study of 
causes-and of preventive and curative 
methods may be accompanied by the 
study of actual treatment of patients in 
a special hospital. The aim of the found- 
er and the directors is to make this the 
foremost of the world’s institutions for 
medical research. 


President Palma 
signed, last week, 
the agreement 
which authorizes the United States to 
establish and maintain a naval station at 
Guantanamo and a coaling station at 
Bahia Honda. Minister Squiers at once 
started for Washington, where the agree- 
ment was delivered to the President on 
the 21st inst. It is expected, of course, 
that President Palma’s action will be ap- 
proved by the Cuban Congress, altho the 
ratification of it in Havana may be de- 
ferred until our Senate shall have ratified 
the Cuban Reciprocity treaty. Guanta- 
namo Bay is an admirable site for a naval 
station. It is reported that Rear Admiral 
Coghlan, commanding the Caribbean 
squadron, has already been ordered to 
begin the work of establishing there a 
permanent naval base, and that the tem- 
porary station at Culebra Island (near 
Porto Rico) will be abandoned. A com- 
mittee of the Cuban Senate has recom- 
mended the ratification of the Reciprocity 
treaty, saying that the agreement is 
clearly favorable to Cuban interests ; but 
action upon this treaty at Washington 
had been prevented—up to the beginning 
of the present week—by the complica- 
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tions caused by the controversy over the 
Statehood bill. It is now known also 
that ratification is opposed by all the in- 
fluence that can be exerted by the Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff League. 


Js 


The insular constabulary 
forces are unable to cope 
with the insurgent ladrones 
in the vicinity of Manila. These ladrones 
have been organized under the leadership 
of Gen. San Miguel, and are well sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition. In 
Rizal province, last week, they captured 
three small detachments of constables. 
Thirty scouts and ten constables were 
also captured in the towns of Cainta and 
Taytay (eleven miles east of Manila), 
which the ladrones surrounded. On the 
22d Inspector McIlvaine and ten con- 
stables were surprised and made prison- 
ers at Montalban, sixteen miles north- 
east of Manila, but they escaped while 
their captors were offering to release 
them if they would give up their arms. 
At Albay, a detachment of constables 
was driven back by a considerable force 
of ladrones, but not until they had killed 
eleven of the enemy. The zone of la- 
drone activity extends from Caloocan, 
four miles north of Manila, eastward to 
the mountains of Rizal, skirting the 
northern limits of Manila—In Min- 
danao, the Moros of Bayan have signed a 
peace agreement with Captain Pershing, 
to whom they have given the office of 
Datto.—In the Senate at’ Washington 
the pending bill for the establishment of 
the gold standard in the Philippines was 
unexpectedly passed last week, with an 
amendment authorizing the President to 
invite Great Britain, France, Germany 
Mexico, China and other nations to take 
part in a conference designed to fix a 
rate of exchange between the silver coins 
of silver standard countries and the gold 
coins of countries using the gold stand- 
ard. This is the bill supported by Gov- 
ernor Taft and Secretary Root. It was 
reported by the House Committee, but 
the House Democrats, assisted by Repub- 
lican votes, substituted for it a bill ex- 
tending our monetary system over the 
islands. This Senate bill makes a gold 
peso (equal to half a gold dollar) the 
unit, and provides for the coinage of sil- 
ver pesos of 416 grains each. Provision 
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is also made for maintaining the parity 
of silver and gold. Passage of the bill 
reducing our tariff on Philippine prod- 
ucts has been opposed in the Senate by 
domestic sugar and tobacco interests.— 
At a dinner in New York in honor of 
Archbishop Farley, one of the speakers 


was Mr. John T. McDonough (a Cath-- 


olic), recently nominated to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Philippines, who said: 


“ There is no question of the attitude of the 
United States toward the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippines. I talked with Presi- 
dent McKinley on that subject when he was 
at Lake Champlain, a little time before his 
death, and he said, in speaking of the land 
questions there, that, no matter how the title 
might stand, the equity was with the Church 
and the Church would have all its rights. I 
am sure we may expect as much of the present 
President of the United States. With all the 
talk about the friars that has come out of the 
church discussion in the Philippines, there has 
come nothing but compliments for the Jesuits. 
We may accept it as a fact that the United 
States have got the Philippines and that we are 
going to keep them. Opening up a splen- 
did field for our trade, as they do, it would be 
unfair to those who will follow us not to retain 
our interests there. We control the Northern 
Pacific now and will have 400,000,000 people 
to sell to.” 


—Japan has relinquished her claim to 
Marcus Island, because it has been shown 
that the United States discovered the is- 
land 40 years ago and then took posses- 
sion of it. Japan offers to withdraw the 
Japanese who are living there, and to pay 
a reasonable indemnity for the exclusion 
of Americans who recently attempted to 
explore the island. 
of 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 
17th, King Edward, accom- 
panied by Queen Alexandra, 
opened Parliament with the usual gor- 
geous ceremony. . In the morning the 
yeomen of the guard, after the fashion 
which has been followed since the Guy 
Fawkes conspiracy, examined the vaults 
of the Parliament Buildings to make sure 
that no explosives were concealed there. 
The royal party, borne in six state caf- 
riages, went from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster early in the afternoon, and 
the crowd assembled to witness the pro- 
cession was large but not particularly en- 
thusiastic. The scene in the House of 
Lords was picturesque. Fronting the 
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throne were the Lords Justices in blue 
robes and the War Lords in red robes, 
seated on the woolsack, while space to 
the right of the throne was reserved for 
diplomats. Benches on either side of the 
house were occupied by the peers in their 
red robes slashed. with ermine, and be- 
hind them sat the peeresses, many of 
whom wore their coronation gowns. 
The first of the royal party to enter was 
the Prince of Wales with a number of 
princesses. Following them came eight 
heralds, walking two by two, who took 
their position on either side of the 
thrones. The King, clad in a scarlet 
Field Marshal’s uniform, now entered 
hand in hand with the Queen. When he 
had seated himself he motioned to the 
Queen, who took her seat beside him. 
The members of the House of Commons 
were now summoned, and on their ap- 
pearance the King read the speech from 
the throne in a clear and sonorous voice. 
The gist of the speech was as follows: 


“My Lords and Gentlemen: My relations 

with all the foreign Powers continue friendly. 
“The blockade of the Venezuelan ports has 
led to negotiations for the adjustment of all 
the matters in dispute. I rejoice that a set- 
tlement has now been arrived at which has 
justified the blockading Powers in bringing 
all hostile naval operations to an immediate 
close. 

“Negotiations have taken place for an ad- 
justment of the questions which have arisen 
in regard to the boundary of my possessions 
in North America and that of the territory of 
Alaska. A treaty providing for the reference 
of these questions to an arbitral tribunal has 
been signed and ratified. 

“The condition of the European provinces 
of Turkey gives cause for serious anxiety. I 
have used my best efforts to impress on the 
Sultan and his Ministers the urgent need of 
practical, well considered measures of reform.” 


After noting that Austria and Russia 
have been considering the reforms which 
the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin 
should recommend to the Sultan, the 
speech adds: 


“T trust that the proposals will prove suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and that I shall find it 
possible to give them my hearty sup- 
Pe. « Se 

“The progress of events in South Africa 
has been satisfactory. The visit of the Colo- 
nial Secretary has already been productive of 
the happiest results, and the opportunity it 
has provided for personal conferences with 
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Lord Milner and the Ministers of the self- 
governing colonies and the representatives of 
all interests and opinions has greatly con- 
duced to a smooth adjustment of many diffi- 
cult questions and to the removal of many 
occasions of misunderstanding.” 


After referring to the Kano (Nigeria) 
expedition and the Indian Durbar, the 
King said: 

“T am glad to be able to state that the latter 

imposing ceremony coincided with the disap- 
pearance of the drought and agricultural dis- 
tress in Western India, and that the prospects 
for both agriculture and commerce throughout 
my Indian Empire are more encouraging and 
satisfactory than for some time past.” 
The speech intimated that the budget 
would necessarily be large. It also prom- 
ised that a bill should be introduced deal- 
ing with the Irish land question. On 
this last topic the King said: 

“T will, I trust, complete the series of meas- 
ures which have already done much to substi- 
tute single ownership for the costly and un- 
satisfactory conditions still attaching to the 
tenure of agricultural land over a large por- 
tion of Ireland.” 

] 


It is pretty well known 
that the Government will 
be hard pressed by the 
Opposition during the present session of 
Parliament. The attacks began indeed 
on the day of opening. When the House 
assembled on the afternoon of February 
17th, for the transaction of business, the 
speaker, Mr. Gully, read the King’s 
speech to a rather small assemblage. The 
usual address in reply was moved and 
seconded, and immediately the campaign 
was opened. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, the Liberal leader, rose to in- 
terrogate the Government on the Vene- 
zuelan and Macedonian questions and the 
manner in which affairs were to be set- 
tled in South Africa. Fortunately, he 
said, the cloud in Venezuela had passed, 
but it had been a black cloud which had 
caused much anxiety and which many 
people thought might have been avoided. 
It was the duty of the country now to 
inquire how it had been led into such 
difficulties. He thought it curious that 
Germany was not named in the King’s 
speech, and declared that the opinion 
was common among the people that Great 
Britain should not associate with that 
country. He himself was opposed to co- 
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operation with Germany in a matter like 
the Venezuelan dispute. Germany was 
strong but rough, and furthermore she 
was not favorable to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Subsequently Sir Henry, in his 
speech, alluded to South Africa and 
asked whether Mr. Chamberlain’s acts 
were approved by the Government. In 
conclusion he criticised the growth of the 
national expenditure. In his reply to this 
attack, Mr. Balfour, the Premier, de- 
clared that the Government made itself 
entirely responsible for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy in South Africa. In regard 
to the Venezuelan affair he contended 
that it was impossible at the present mo- 
ment to lay the papers before the House. 
In general it might be said that the ne- 
gotiations had been carried on with the 
greatest regard not only for the feelings 
of the American people, but for the feel-- 
ings of Venezuela as well. A still more 
virulent attack on the Government cul- 
minated on February 24th, when a mo- 
tion was made for a vote of censure 
against Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of 
War. The motion took the form of an 
amendment to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne, regretting the 
fact that the “ organization of the army 
is not suited to the needs of the empire, 
and that no proportionate gain in strength 
or efficiency has resulted from the recent 
increase of military expenditure.” The 
debate on the amendment is not yet fin- 
ished. 
& ‘ 

The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Agrarian 
League, recently held 
in Berlin, was largely attended by mem- 
bers from all parts of the Empire. In 
his opening speech the president, Baron 
von Wangenheim, who is a member of 
the Imperial and Prussian Diets, called 
to mind the many hard conflicts and 
many successes of the League during the 
past ten years of its existence. He 
denounced the compromise which had 
passed the new. tariff in its actual form, 
calling it an economic misfortune for 
German agriculture. They would have 
obtained what they required, he said, if 
the friends of agriculture were not still 
divided by divergent aims in other de- 
partments of politics. There was, for 
instance, the Clerical Center, whose pow- 
er would probably continue to dominate 
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in the Reichstag for a number of years 
to come. The League had no desire to 
combat the Clericals as such, but it 
should invite its agricultural friends who 
were Catholics to see that their interests 
were advocated by the Center with the 
zeal which their importance demanded. 
He maintained that the claims of Ger- 
man agriculture were as strong as those 
of German industry. Recent legislation 
had been chiefly in the interests of capi- 
tal employed in industry and commerce 
on the one hand and of the industrial 
working classes on the other. But the 
middle class in town and country was 
far more important than the working 
classes. The strength of the Empire 
could not depend upon the basis of either 
capital or labor, but upon those who were 
attached by tradition to the soil or to the 
homes of their fathers. The Imperial 
Chancellor had promised to do his best 
for German agriculture, but only the 
other day they had observed a change of 
tone in a speech of Count Posadowsky’s, 
who had said that occupations which 
lacked vitality to preserve themselves 
could not be artificially maintained. In 
regard to the attitude of the League to- 
ward the monarchy, he said, with the 
hearty applause of those present: 


“We do not desire a Monarchy that is a 
shadow, as in England; we do not want a 
despotism, with all its.corruption, as in Rus- 
sia; nor do we like Republics with their rotten 
Governments by cliques. We desire to serve 
our Emperor, not as slaves, but as free Ger- 
man men like our forefathers. To strive for 
preferment, to stick to office, to cringe and to 
flatter—that is not German; it is Oriental, and 
it is a fashion which must not make way 
this country.” 


The most polemic speech was that de- 
livered by Dr. Dietrich Hahn, who 1s 
secretary of the League and a member 
of the Reichstag. He dealt somewhat 
with statistics, showing that, altho the 
subscription to the League had been 
doubled, yet its membership was still 
250,000. He regretted that of the 25,000 
larger landed proprietors of Germany 
only 1,455 adhered to the League. These 
members, however, subscribed 54,000 
marks to the funds, or about one-ten 

of the total contributions. The League 
employed 50 lecturers, who in the past 
year had addressed as many as 6,217 
meetings. Turning to the present polit- 
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ical leaders, he declared that Count von 
Bilow was no whit better than Count 
von Caprivi; his chief concern had been 
to obtain foreign markets for German in- 
dustry. The Ministers did not maintain 
the Bismarckian traditions of national 
policy; they were merely “expert 
causeurs, great in flattery and in saying 
amiable things to all political parties, in- 
cluding even the Social Democrats.” 
They were also in the habit of paying 
amiable attentions to foreign countries, 
and all over the globe they conducted 
German policy into blind alleys from 
which it could be got out only by endless 
labor and trouble. 


While the financial pros- 
perity of Italy as a whole 
has been strengthened 
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in recent years, the southern provinces 
and the islands have, on the contrary, 
fallen into a state of extreme distress. 
As an indication of this distress it may 
be noted that during the first six months 
of last year 107,657 emigrants sailed 


from the Port of Naples alone. Baron 
Sonnino hardly exaggerated the condi- 
tion when he said in a recent speech at 
Naples: 

“Agriculture is perishing; the country is 
being depopulated, losing the most healthy and 
vigorous of its laborers; property is being 
crushed under the cruel weight of its fiscal 
burdens, imposed both by the State and local 
taxation, and under the burden of its own 
debts; that portion of the rural population 
which does not seek exile plunges deeper in 
misery every day; local factions wage their 
fruitless warfare; mutually bandying accusa- 
tions of responsibility for their common loss; 
and in the midst of the general discontent, 
sometimes actively rebellious, and at other 
times crushed and resigned, the only thing 
which swells and prospers is the blood-sucking 
octopus of usury.” 


To remedy this depression two bills have 
been introduced in the Italian Parlia- 
ment and are now under consideration 
in committee. Signor Zanardelli, who 
has traveled through the south and in- 
vestigated the country for himself, in- 
troduced the Government scheme, the 
main principles of which are as follows: 
The gradual reduction of the price of 
salt, a Government monopoly, from 40 
to 20 centimes a kilogram, with two 
stages at 30 and 25; the exemption from 
land tax of small holdings assessed at 
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two lire or less a year, and the diminu- 
tion, by two lire, of the tax on holdings 
which are assessed at less than Io lire a 
year; the exemption from land tax of 
new agricultural buildings and land 
marked out for reafforestation; exemp- 
tion from taxation of laborers’ wages 
and of animals used for cultivation, and 
the temporary exemption of new indus- 
trial buildings. The bill also contains 
provisions for facilitating loans at easy 
rates of payment. Baron Sonnino for 
the Opposition proposed a scheme which 
may be briefly described as the reinstate- 
ment of the small proprietors under con- 
ditions which will make it possible for 
them to live. He would revive the sys- 
tem of enfiteusi, or perpetual leases at 
low rents, which has almost died out. 
He proposed that the Bank of Naples 
and the Bank of Italy should be em- 
powered to liquidate the property now in 
their hands owing to the failure of the 
small farmers to pay their debts, and 
that this property should go into the 
hands of an institution which should 
lease it out on the enfiteusi tenure in 
small lots to immediate cultivators. 
These lots are not to exceed ten hectares 
and the rent is not to be greater than 
four times the tax actually incumbent on 
the land. The land tax also is to be re- 
duced by one-half, and various laws are 
to regulate the obligation of landlords 
toward tenants and laborers. 
a 


The exact status of the 
Macedonian question is 
still obscure, owing to 
the lack of authentic information on the 
subject. Some facts, however, are known. 
On February 17th the Sobranje at Sofia 
discussed the Governmental suppression 
of the Macedonia committee, and after a 
violent debate adopted a resolution of ap- 
proval. On the same day the Austro- 
Russian note was submitted to the Cab- 
inets of Berlin, Paris, London and Rome. 
Two days later Count Lamsdorff, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, informed the 
French Government that all the Euro- 
pean Powers had agreed to the note sent 
by Austria and Russia. Count Lams- 
dorff, therefore, immediately directed M. 
Zinovieff, the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, to visit the Sultan in 
company with the Austrian Ambassador 
and present the joint note. The first in- 
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tention had been to present notes sep- 
arately from the two Governments, but 
this plan was changed at the last moment 
in order to secure the greater impressive- 
ness of combined action. February 23d 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Tewfik Pasha, informed the Austrian and 
Russian Ambassadors that the Sultan 
was willing to adopt the demanded 
scheme of reform. Our information so 
far in regard to the exact demands made 
upon the Sultan is very vague, and 
whether that crafty Sovereign really 
means to make his word effective can be 
shown by time alone. The note did not 
mention Macedonia by name, but is to ap- 
ply to all the Christian Provinces of Tur- 
key alike, altho, of course, it is directed 
really toward Macedonia. So much of 
the note has been made public: That in 
the first place the financial control of 
taxes in the European vilayets is to be 
radically changed. The gendarmerie in 
these European vilayets is to be reor- 
ganized. Christians are to be admitted 
to the ranks in numbers proportional to 
the Christian inhabitants of the place, and 
the officers are to be selected from the 
subjects of neutral European States— 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. The 
government of the Christian provinces 
is to be managed by some high official 
who has knowledge of the state of affairs 
where he governs. 


One act in the Humbert comedy 
was closed on -February 2ist, 
when the Ninth Correctional Chamber in 
Paris acquitted the defendants in the libel 
suit brought against them by M. Cattaui, 
the banker. The judgment delivered by 
the Court was long and maintained that 
there was no evidence to show bad faith 
on the part of the Humberts in charg- 
ing M. Cattaui with usury. On hearing 
the acquittal, Madame Humbert ex- 
claimed theatrically, “ At last the voice 
of justice is heard.” This is, however, 
merely a temporary triumph for the 
Humberts and does not affect the main 
case involving the authenticity of the 
Crawford money. Public sympathy in 
the suit brought by M. Cattaui was with 
the Humberts.—Religious disturbances 
have again broken out in Brittany, the 
stronghold of Catholicism. Contrary to 
the Associations Law, the nuns at the vil- 
lage of St. Méen have reopened their 
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school. February 19th a Police Com- 
missary with a squad of gendarmes pro- 
ceeded to the village in order to close 
the school. At his coming the church 
bell sounded an alarm and three hundred 
peasants gathered before the school vio- 
lently determined to prevent its closing. 
The lady superior of the school, however, 
promised the commissary to depart with- 


in a week. 
& 


The official organ 
of the “ Away from 
Rome ” movement 
in the German provinces of Austria is 
the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung fiir 
Oesterreich, which journal has been fur- 
nishing quarterly reliable and full par- 
ticulars of the progress of this singular 
agitation. Recently it gave a survey of 
the whole movement from its inception 
to the present time and stated that a con- 
servative estimate would make the total 
number of converts fully thirty-five thou- 
sand. Up to the beginning of 1902 the 
additions to the Protestant churches, 
both the Lutheran and the Reformed, 
had been 19,680, and the additions to the 
old Catholic Church were 8,230, or a 
grand total of 27,910. Even allowing 
for the slight numerical decrease in the 
average annual contingent for 1902, the 
total claimed by the Kirchenzeitung isa 
conservative estimate. The first quarter 
for 1902 resulted in 2,523 changes from 
the Catholic to the Protestant Church, 
and of these 1,012 were in Bohemia 
alone. Proportionally a change of the 
Church connection of thirty-five thou- 
sand in about five years in a total popu- 
lation of some twenty-four millions 
seems insignificant; yet careful students 
find more meaning in this comparatively 
small but steady growth in the propa- 
ganda than if the converts came in 
mighty hosts. These changes are evi 
dently the outcome of deep conviction 
and are made definitely and finally; re 
turns of converts to their old Church are 
practically never made. All arrange 
ments have been made permanently to 
provide for the spiritual wants of these 
people. Congregations are regularly or 
ganized wherever the number of co? 
verts justify this step, altho in most cases 
it is deemed wiser to have them connect 
themselves with the evangelical churches 
already established. 


The Protestant Move- 
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Man’s Place 


in the 


Universe 


By Alfred Russel Waliace 


{The following article by the joint discoverer with Darwin of the theory of natural selection is 
one of unusual suggestiveness and illustrates the wide scope of the genius of one of the greatest scien- 
tists of the nineteenth century. We bespeak for it a wide reading, for it deals with the facts of astron- 
omy which seem to make man central in the universe. It will be remembered that Dr. Wallace’s spec- 
ulations in fields far out of biology have attracted great attention. He and Herbert Spencer are now 
the only survivors of that small band of English scientists, including Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, 
who introduced and defended the theory of natural selection—which has revolutionized all philosophy 


and made their names immortal.—Epr1rTor.] 


O the early astronomers the earth 
was the center of the visible uni- 
verse, sun, moon, planets and 

stars all alike revolving around it in 
more or less eccentric and complex or- 
bits, and all were naturally thought to 
exist as appendages to our globe and for 
the sole use and enjoyment of man— 
“the sun to rule by day, the moon and 
the stars to rule by night.” But when 
the Copernican system became estab- 
lished, and it was found that our earth 
was not specially distinguished from the 
other planets by any superiority of size 
or position, it was seen that our pride of 
place must be given up. And, later, when 
the discoveries of Newton and of the 
many brilliant astronomers who suc- 
ceeded him, together with the ever- 
widening knowledge derived from the 
growing power and perfection of the 
telescope and of improved astronomical 
instruments, showed us the utter insig- 
nificance even of our sun and solar sys- 
tem among the countless hosts of stars 
and the myriads of clusters and nebulz, 
we seemed to be driven to the other ex- 
treme and to be forced to recognize the 
fact that this vast, stupendous universe 
could have no special relation to our- 
selves any more than to any other of the 
million suns and systems, many of which 
were probably far grander and more im- 
portant than ours, and perhaps fitted to 
be the abode of more highly organized 
beings. 

During the last half century, and per- 
haps much longer, popular writers have 
often dealt with the problem of the habit- 
ability of the planets by intelligent be- 
ings, and the probability of other suns 
being attended by other trains of planets 
similarly inhabited, and the most diverse 
and even opposing views have been held 


as to the inferences to be drawn from 
these supposed facts. Sir David Brew- 
ster held them to be almost essential to 
an adequate conception of the power and 
wisdom of the Deity, and in some way 
bound up with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and this has been the view of 
many of the teachers of religion. On 
the other hand, the tendency of all recent 
astronomical research has been to give 
us wider views of the vastness, the va- 
riety and the marvelous complexity of 
the stellar universe, and proportionally 
to reduce the importance of our little 
speck of earth almost to the vanishing 
point, and this has been made use of by 
the more aggressive among modern 
skeptics to hold up religious creeds and 
dogmas to scorn and contempt. They 
point out the irrationality and absurdity 
of supposing that the Creator of all this 
unimaginable vastness of suns and sys- 
tems, filling for all we know endless 
space, should have any special interest in 
so pitiful a creature as man, the de- 
graded or imperfectly developed inhabit- 
ant of one of the smaller planets attached 
to a second or third rate sun; while that 
He should have selected this little world 
for the scene of the tremendous and 
necessarily unique sacrifice of his Sen 
in order to save a portion of these 
“miserable sinners” from the natural 
consequences of their sins, was, in their 
view, a crowning absurdity too incredi- 
ble to be believed by any rational being. 
And it must be confessed that the theo- 
logians had no adequate reply to this 
rude attack; while many of them have 
felt their position to be untenable, and 
have renounced the idea of a_ special 
revelation and a supreme Saviour for 
the exclusive benefit of so minute and 
insignificant a speck in the universe. 
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But during the last quarter of the 
past century the rapidly increasing body 
of facts and observations leading to a 
more detailed and accurate knowledge of 
stars and stellar systems have thrown a 
new and somewhat unexpected light on 
this very interesting problem of our re- 
lation to the universe of which we form 
a part; and altho these discoveries have, 
of course, no bearing upon the special 
theological dogmas of the Christian, or 
of any other religion, they do tend to 
show that our position in the material 
universe is special and probably unique, 
and that it is such as to lend support to 
the view, held by many great thinkers 
and writers to-day, that the supreme end 
and purpose of this vast universe was 
the production and development of the 
living soul in the perishable body of 
man. 

The Agnostics and Materialists will 
no doubt object that the want of all 
proportion between the means and the 
end condemns this theory from its very 
foundation. But is there any such want 
of proportion? Given infinite space and 
infinite time, and there can be no such 
thing as want of proportion if the end to 
be reached were a great and worthy one, 
and if the particular mode of attaining 
that end were the best, or perhaps even 
the only possible one; and we may fairly 
presume that it was so by the fact that it 
has been used and has succeeded. 

The development of man as a spiritual 
being with all his intellectual-powers and 
moral possibilities is certainly a great end 
in itself, so great and so noble that if 
a universe of matter and ether as large 
as that of which we have now obtained 
some definite knowledge were required 
for the work, why should it not be used? 
Of course I am taking the view of those 
who believe in some Intelligent Cause 
at the back of this universe, some 
Creator or creators, Designer or design- 
ers. For those who take the other view, 
that matter and ether, with all the laws 
and forces without which they could not 
exist for a moment, are in their essen- 
tial nature eternal and self-existent, no 
such objection is tenable. For the pro- 
duction of life and of man then becomes 
merely a question of chance—of the 
right and exact combination of matter 
and its complex: forces occurring after 
an almost infinite number of combina- 


tions that led to nothing. On this view 
the argument as to our unique position, 
derived from the discoveries of the New 
Astronomy, is even more forcible, tho 
hardly so satisfactory, because it also 
teaches us that if man is a product of 
blind forces and unconscious laws acting 
jon non-living matter, then, as he has 
been produced by physical law, so he 
will die out by the continued operation 
of the same laws, against which there is 
no appeal. These laws of nature have 
been finely described in the late Grant 
Allen’s striking philosophical poem, 
which he has entitled “ Magdalen Tow- 
ers,” and which was written when he was 
an undergraduate at Oxford: 


“ They care not any whit for pain or pleasure, 

That seems to us the sum and end of all, 

Dumb force and barren number are their 
measure, 

What shall be shall be, tho the great earth 

fall. 
They take no heed of man or man’s deserving, 

Reck not what happy lives they make or 

mar, 
Work out their fatal will unswerv’d, unswerv- 
ing, 

And know not that they are!” 

It is the object of the present paper 
to set forth the nature of the evidence 
bearing upon man’s position in the uni- 
verse and to summarize the various lines 
of research that converge to render it at 
least a thinkable and rational hypothesis. 
Altho most of the facts and conclusions 
are well known separately, and have been 
set forth by both scientific and popular 
writers, I am not aware that they have 
been combined as I now attempt to com- 
bine them, or the conclusions drawn 
from them which seem to me to be the 
obvious ones. 

Are the Stars Infinite in Number?— 
It has often been suggested that the stars 
are infinite in number and that the stellar 
universe is therefore infinite in extent; 
and if the preponderance of evidence 
pointed in this direction our inquiry 
would be useless, because as regards in- 
finity there can be no difference of posi- 
tion. In whatever part of it we may be 
situated that part can be no nearer the 
center than any other part. Infinite 
space has been well defined as a circle, or 
rather a sphere, whose center is every- 
where and circumference nowhere. 

As the telescope increased in efficiency 
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through the labors of Dollond and 
Herschel it was found that every in- 
crease of power and of light due to in- 
creased diameter of object-glass or mir- 
ror greatly increased the number of 
visible stars, and this increase went on 
with approximate equality of rate till the 
largest modern telescopes were nearly 
reached. But latterly increased size and 
power has revealed new stars in a small- 
er and smaller proportion, indicating that 
we are approaching the outer limits of 
the starry system. This conclusion is 
further enforced by the fact that the nu- 
merous dark patches in the heavens 
where hardly any stars are visible, and 
those seen are projected on intensely 
dark background, as in the “ coal-sacks ” 
of the southern hemisphere and rifts and 
channnels in the Milky Way itself, con- 
tinue to present the same features in tele- 
scopes of the very highest powers as they 
do in those of very moderate size. This 
could not possibly happen if stars were 
infinite in number, or even if they ex- 
tended in similar profusion into spaces 
very much greater than those to which 
our telescopes can reach, because in that 
case these dark backgrounds could be 
illuminated by the light of millions of 
stars so distant as to be separately in- 
visible, as in the case of the Milky Way 
itself. The only other explanation would 
be that the star-system is penetrated in 
several directions by perfectly straight 
tunnels of enormous length compared 
with their diameter in which no stars 
exist, and this is considered to be so im- 
probable as to be unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

The same conclusion is reached by 
means of that powerful engine of re- 
search, the photographic plate. When 
this is exposed in the focus of a telescope 
for three hours a much greater number 
of stars are revealed than any telescope 
can detect, but longer exposures add less 
and less to the number, again indicating 
that the limit of stars in that direction is 
nearly reached. 

Yet again, the method of counting the 
stars of the various astronomical magni- 
tudes gives a similar result. At each 
lesser magnitude the number of stars is 
about three times greater than that of 
the next higher magnitude, and this rule 
applies with tolerable accuracy down to 
those of the ninth magnitude. The total 
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number of visible stars from the first to 
the ninth magnitude is about 200,000. 
Now if this rate of increase continued, 
the number down to the seventeenth 
magnitude, the faintest visible in the 
best modern telescopes, would be about 
1,400 millions. But both telescopic ob- 
servation and photographic charts show 
that there is nothing approaching this 
number, it being estimated that the total 
number thus visible does not exceed 
100 millions—again proving that as our 
instruments reach further and further 
into space they find a continuous dimi- 
nution in the number of stars, thus in- 
dicating an approach to the outer limits 
of the stellar universe. 

But perhaps the most striking proof 
of the limited extent of the universe of 
luminous stars is that dependent on the 
laws of light. This has been long known 
to astronomers and it has been very 
clearly and briefly stated by Professor 
Simon Newcomb, one of the profound- 
est of mathematical astronomers. He 
tells us to imagine a series of concentric 
spheres, each the same distance apart 
from the first, which includes only the 
stars visible to the naked eye. The space 
between each pair of these spheres will 
be in extent proportional to the squares 
of the diameters of the sphere that 
limit it; and as the light we receive from 
each star is inversely proportional to its 
distance from us, it follows that if each 
region were equally strewn with stars of 
the same average brightness then we 
should receive the same amount of light 
from each region, the diminution of light 
from each star being exactly com- 
pensated by the vastly greater numbers 
in each successively larger sphere. 
Hence it follows that if these concentric 
spheres were infinite we should receive 
an infinite amount of light from them, 
and even if we make an ample allowance 
for stoppage of light by intervening dark 
bodies, or by cosmic dust, or by imper- 
fect transparency of the ether, we should 
at least receive quite as much light from 
them as the sun gives us at noonday. 
But the amount we actually receive is so 
immensely less than this as to prove that 
the concentric spheres of stars beyond 
those visible to the naked eye cannot be 
very numerous. For the total light of 
all the stars is estimated to be not more 
than about one-fortieth of moon-light, 
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which is itself only about one five hun- 
dred thousandth of sunlight. This proof 
of the limited extent of the stellar uni- 
verse is therefore a very forcible one, and 
taken in connection with that afforded 
by telescopic research, as already de- 
scribed, is altogether conclusive. 
We have next to consider the facts 
knovém as to the distribution and ar- 
ent of the stars, and the conclu- 
sfqns to be drawn therefrom. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS IN 
SPACE. 


The first great’ fact bearing upon 
this subject is that a large number of 
stars are not “ fixed,” as was universal- 
ly believed down to the eighteenth 
century, but that many of them, and 
probably all, have proper motions of 
their own. These motions are very 
small and can only be detected by 
observations continued for many years. 
The most rapid motion yet observed is 
that of a small star of 6% magnitude 
in the constellation Ursa Major, which 
moves seven seconds of arc per annum, 
while others move only this amount in 
a century, and all but a few less than a 
second per annum. The proper motions 
of several thousand stars have now been 
determined. These motions are in every 
_ possible direction, but it has been recent- 
ly discovered that considerable groups 
of stars often move in the same direction 
and at the same rate. The Pleiades ex- 
hibit this phenomenon, but much larger 
groups have the same kind of motion, 
and this has led to the theory that in 
certain parts of the heavens there is a 
star-drift in fixed directions. Our sun 
is now known to have its own “ proper 
motion,” the direction and rate of which 
has been determined approximately. 
This will, of course, produce an ap- 
parent movement in all the stars except 
those situated exactly in the line of our 
motion, and the displacement thus caused 
has to be allowed for in determining the 
true motion of the stars in space. Should 
any of the stars be moving obliquely to- 
ward us we shall only perceive that por- 
tion of the motion which is at right 
angles to the direction of the star from 
us, but the beautiful method of deter- 
mining motion in the line of sight by 
means of the spectroscope has overcome 
this difficulty, and by its means we now 
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know the real motion of many stars, 
both in direction and velocity, when we 
have been able to measure their distance 
from us. 

This measurement of the distances of 
the stars is the most difficult of all the 
instrumental determinations of modern 
astronomy, both on account of the ex- 
treme remoteness of most of them, and 
because owing to the motions of the stars 
themselves we have no fixed point from 
which to determine changes of position. 

Most people know that by means of 
a measured base-line the distances of 
very remote and inaccessible objects can 
be determined with considerable accu- 
racy, depending upon the length of the 
base and its careful measurement, and 
equally upon the extremely accurate 
measurement of the angles taken at each 
extremity of the base. It is in this way 
that the position of mountain peaks is 
determined, as well as the distances 
across narrow seas, while all civilized 
countries have been’ trigonometrically 
surveyed ih this manner. 

In the case of the stars the base line 
used is the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
more than one hundred and eighty mil- 
lions of miles. Every six months we are 
at opposite ends of this base, and if we 
had any absolutely fixed point in the 
heavens in the right position from which 
to take our angles we could in this way 
determine the distance of some of the 
stars. But as almost all the stars are 
moving at various rates and in various di- 
rections, as our sun itself is moving, and 
as the proper motions of the stars can 
only be determined in relation to other 
stars, there is everywhere a complication 
of opposing motions and nowhere the 
assured fixity we require for such deli- 
cate measurements. But, notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, astronomers 
have by various ingenious methods now 
measured the distances of a number of 
stars with considerable precision, not- 
withstanding the failures of their pred 
ecessors for nearly two centuries. The 
nearest of all the stars are so remote that 
the distance between the earth and the 
sun as seen from the star would subtend 
an angle of considerably less than one 
second of arc, while most of those meas- 
ured are so excessively distant that this 
angle is often one-tenth of a second, or 
even considerably less. To understand 





how small a quantity this is and what a 
listance it implies, it may be stated that, 
viewed at a mile distant, the small letter 
0in this page would subtend an angle 
of about one-tenth of a second. From a 
‘ar of an average distance from us, 
therefore, the earth and sun, if they 
could bi seen, would appear only as far 
‘part as the opposite sides of the letter o 
when a mile away from us. But stars 
wice as far as these have been meas- 
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uted, it is believed, with some degree of 
certainty and the distances of about sixty 
stars have now been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

It was long supposed that the bright- 
est stars were the nearest to us, but it is 
now known that there is little or no rela- 
tion between brightness or magnitude 
and distance. The nearest star yet meas- 
ured is indeed a very bright one in the 
southern hemisphere, Alpha Centauri; 
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but one almost as near, 61 Cygni, is of 
the fifth magnitude only, and another 
still nearer in the constellation Piscis 
Australis is of the seventh magnitude. 
Those stars of the first magnitude which 
have had their distances measured have 
a parallax of considerably less than one- 
tenth of a second, and are therefore 
among the remoter stars. 

.The true relation, as was long sus- 
pécted theoretically, is between proper 
motion and distance, those which move 
fastest being nearest to us. It is as if 
from a mountain top we observed ships 
at sea from two or three miles to 40 or 
50 miles distant, and kept a record of 
their angular movements. All might be 
really moving at not very different 
speeds—from five to perhaps fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, yet while some 
would appear to move rapidly, others 
would seem to be almost stationary, and 
this would depend .almost entirely on 
their distance from the observer. So 
with the stars. All may have, and proba- 
bly have, real motions which do not dif- 
fer very greatly.in rapidity, but only in 
those which are comparatively near us 
can we detect any motion at all. This 
theoretical conclusion being confirmed 
by all the stars whose distances have been 
measured, we have a most valuable and 
trustworthy means of ascertaining their 
comparative distances from us, since 
those whose proper motions ‘are either 
exceedingly small or cannot be detected 
at al] are certainly very much further 
from us than those which have well 
marked and large proper motions: It is 
by such indications that we are enabled 
to arrive at some definite conclusions as 
to the real form and structure of the 
stellar universe, as we will proceed to 
show. 

The Galaxy, or “ Milky Way.”—By 
far the most prominent feature in the 
starry heavens is that .vast irregular 
nebulous ring which in all ages has at- 
tracted the attention and excited the ad- 
miration of observers. This great ring 
divides the whole heavens into two 
hemispheres, making an angle of about 
63° with the equinoctial, so that portions 
of it pass not far from the north andsouth 
poles. Its nebulosity is now believed to 
be almost wholly due to the massing to- 
gether of myriads of minute stars, since 
each increase in the power of the tele- 
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scope shows more and more of these 
stars, while the best photographic plates 
show them everywhere closely packed, 
but still with a luminous haze between 
them indicating yet more stars beyond. 

But besides these minute stars which 
give us the cloudy or milky appearance, 
it is found that stars of all degrees of 
brilliancy are more numerous in tlie 
milky way and in its vicinity than else- 
where. The two poles of the Galaxy are 
the regions where stars are scantiest. 
Each 15° nearer to it they increase in 
numbers, at first slowly, then more rap- 
idly, till we reach its borders. The fol- 
lowing series of numbers give the aver- 
age number of stars in a square of 15' at 
each 15° from the pole of the galaxy, as 
determined by Sir John Herschel: 4—5 
—8—13—24—53. 

Later observations have fully con- 
firmed this, while it has been shown by 
the late Mr. Proctor that all stars down 
to the tenth magnitude, more than 324,- 
009, when carefully mapped, mark out 
the Milky Way in all its details by their 
greater density. Later still the Italian 
astronomer Schiaparelli, by using all the 
materials now available, arrives at the 
same result, and Profesor Simon New- 
comb, of Washington, after a close ex- 
amination of his maps assures us that 
the Milky Way can be fairly traced out 


by the region of maximum agglomera- , 


tion of stars. “yr 

These facts lead to the conclusion that 
the Galaxy is a vast annular agglomera- 
tion of stars forming a great circle round 
the heavens, altho in places very irregu- 
lar, being split in two for about one-third 
of its circumference and being besides 
full of irregular dark streaks and 
patches, where the most powerful tele- 
scopes show very few stars. So that, as 
Sir John Herschel says, we are irresisti- 
bly led to the conclusion that in those 
regions “ we see fairly through the starry 
stratum; ” and this is further shown by 
the fact that in these parts “the ground 
of the heavens seen between the stars 1s 
for the most part perfectly dark, which 
would not be the case if multitudes of 
stars, too minute to be individually dis- 
cernible, existed beyond.” This great 
ring is, therefore, evidently not very 
much extended in the direction of its 
own plane—that is, the ring is not flat 
or greatly compressed (as is Saturns 
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ring, for example) or we should nowhere 
see through it. 

But what is more important is that we 
must be situated not in any part of it, as 
was once supposed, but at or near the 
very central point in the plane of the 
ring—that is, nearly equally distant from 
every part of it. This must be the case 
because from any other position the ring 
would not appear to us so uniform as it 
does. If we were much nearer to one 
side of it than to the other the nearer 
side would appear broader, the more re- 
mote side narrower, and these two di- 
rections would show a decided difference 
in the numbers of the visible stars: Sir 
John Herschel, indeed, thought the 
southern portion was nearer to us than 
the northern because of its greater 
brightness, which, he says, is very strik- 
ing and conveys strongly the idea of 
greater proximity. But this may be de- 
ceptive, because the whole Milky Way 
shows great irregularities and variations 
in brightness, and it is a remarkable fact 
that the portions near the north and 
south poles are both equally narrow, 


while the parts 90° from them are both 
very broad, rather suggesting equality 


of distance in all directions. Nearness 
would be indicated by a widening out of 
stars of all magnitudes, not necessarily 
by any general increase of brilliancy. 
» The facts, therefore, seem to show that 
we are about equally distant from all 
parts of the Milky Way. 

Very important, however, is Sir John 
Herschel’s testimony to the close cor- 
respondence of the Galaxy as a whole to 
agreat circle. He tells us that, follow- 
ing the line of its greatest brightness, it 
conforms as nearly as may be to that of 
a great circle inclined about 63° to the 
equinoctial and cutting that circle in 
R.A. 6 h. 47 m., and 18 h. 47 m., while 
its poles are in R. A. 12 h. 47 m., N. 
Decl. 27’, and R. A.o h. 47 m., S. Decl. 
7. He therefore determines it, by the 
igures he gives, to lie in an exact great 
“rcle as seen from the earth, as nearly 
‘So irregular an object can be defined. 
But neither he nor any other astronomer 
0 far as T am aware makes any remark 
on the extraordinary nature of this fact, 
which proves that we are placed exactly 
. the plane of the greatest density of 
he ring. The fact of the Galaxy form- 
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ing a great circle as seen from the earth 
being so familiar no one seems to have 
thought it worth while to ask why it is 
so. If we could look at such a fact from 
the outside, as it were, we should certain- 
ly impute to it some causal connection 
between our system and the Galaxy. But 
before speculating what this relation may 
mean we must consider another point of 
equal importance in our relation to the 
system of stars. 

Our Star Cluster—It has long been 
observed that the brighter stars seem 
scattered over the whole heavens with no 
special abundance in or near the Milky 
Way, and this was thought to be due to 
their being much nearer to us. It is now 
known, however, that brightness is no 
indication of nearness, so that this fact 
has little significance. But, as we have 
seen, we do possess a real test of near- 
ness in the amount of the proper motion 
of stars, and this leads us to a very defi- 
nite and most suggestive conclusion. 
For the stars which are nearest to us, 
judged by this test, not only have no ap- 
parent relation to the Milky Way, but 
are spread over, every part of the 
heavens with tolerable uniformity. The 
most recent examination of this class of 
stars is by Professor Simon Newcomb, 
who states the result in the following 
words: 

“Tf we should blot out from the sky all the 
stars having no proper motion large enough 
to be detected, we should find remaining stars 
of all magnitudes, but they would be scattered 
almost uniformly over the sky, and show no 
tendency toward the Milky Way.” 


Professor Kapteyn, of Groningen, ap- 
pears to have been the first to draw the 
obvious conclusion from these facts that 
these nearer stars, spread around us in 
every direction, constitute a globular 
mass which he termed the “ solar clus- 
ter,” nearly concentric with the Milky 
Way, and that our sun is “ deeply im- 
mersed ” in this cluster. 

Other astronomers have adopted this 
view, which seems to be almost indis- 
putable if the facts are as stated. For if 
the cluster were not globular its com- 
ponent stars would not appear to be so 
uniformly spread over the whole 
heavens ; and if our sun were not situated 
at or near its center but much nearer to 
one side of it than to the other, then we 
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should inevitably find the stars of this 
type (those with measurable proper mo- 
tions) much more numerous in one di- 
rection than in a direction exactly oppo- 
site. But altho there may be some ir- 
regularities in their distribution, it has 
not been pointed out that there is any 
such regular inequality as this, and if 
there is not, then we must be situated 
very near to the center of this “ solar 
cluster.” 

The results so far reached by astrono- 
mers as the direct logical conclusion 
from the whole mass of facts accumu- 
lated by means of those powerful instru- 
ments of research which have given us 
the New Astronomy is that our sun is 
one of the central orbs of a globular star- 
-cluster, and that this star-cluster occu- 
pies a nearly central position in the exact 
plane of the Milky Way. But I am not 
aware that any writer has taken the next 
step, and, combining these two conclu- 
sions, has stated definitely that our sun 
is thus shown to occupy a position very 
near to, if not actually at, the center of 
the whole visible universe, and therefore 
in all probability in the center of the 
whole material universe. 

This conclusion is no doubt a startling 
one, and all kinds of objections will be 
made against its being accepted as a 
proved fact. And yet I am not ac- 
quainted with any great inductive result 
of modern science that has been arrived 
at so gradually, so legitimately, by means 
of so vast a mass of precise measurement 
and observation and by such wholly un- 
prejudiced workers. It may not be 
proved with minute accuracy as regards 
the actual mathematical center. That is 
of not the least importance. But that it 
is substantially correct in the terms I 
have stated there seems no-good reason 
to doubt, and I therefore hold it to-be 
right and proper to have it so stated, and 
provisionally accepted, until further ac- 
cumulations of evidence niay show to 
what extent it requires modification. 

This completes the first part of our in- 
quiry, but an equally important part re- 
mains to be considered—our position in 
the Solar System itself as regards adapt- 
ability for organic life. Here, too, I am 
not aware that the whole facts have been 
sufficiently considered. Yet they are 
facts that indicate our position in this 
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respect to be in all probability as centrai 
and unique as is that of our sun in the 
stellar universe. 


THE EARTH AS ADAPTED FOR LIFE. 


Among the many writers who have 
more or less seriously discussed the 
question of the adaptability of other 
planets for the development of organic 
life and of the higher forms of in- 
tellectual beings, I have not met with any 
who have considered the problem in al 
its bearings. They have usually been 
content to show that certain planets may 
possibly be now in a condition to support 
life in forms’ not very dissimilar from 
those upon our earth; but they have nev- 
er adequately considered the precedent 
question, Could such life have originated 
and have been developed upon these 
planets? This is the real crux of the 
problem, and I believe that a full con- 
sideration of the required conditions will 
satisfy us that, so far as we can judge, no 
other planet can fulfil them. Let us, 
therefore, consider what these conditions 
are. 

The earlier writers on this subject 
could give free play to their imaginations 
and overcome difficulties of temperature, 
moisture, etc., by supposing that in other 
worlds there might be other elements 
which had different properties from any 
we possess, and which might render life 
possible under conditions very unlike 
those which are essential here. But the 
revelations of spectrum-analysis have 
shown us the unity of the constitution 
of matter throughout the whole material 
universe, so that not only are the planets 
of the solar system all composed of the 
same elements, but that the furthest stars 
and remotest nebulz alike consist of the 
very same elements with which we are s0 
faimliar, while the same physical and 
chemical laws undoubtedly prevail. We 
may be confident, therefore, that wher- 
ever organized life may have been de 
veloped it must be built up out of the 
same fundamental elements as here 00 
earth. 

The essential features of the structure 
of organized beings are continuous 
growth and repair of tissues, nutrition 
by the absorption of dead or living mat 
ter from without and its transformation 
into the various unstable compounds ° 
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which their bodies are built up. For 
these purposes a double system of circu- 
lation, gaseous and liquid, has to be con- 
stantly in operation, and this is carried on 
by means of minute tubular or cellular 
vessels which permeate every part of the 
body. These wonderfully complex and 
exquisitely adjusted circulating systems 
are entirely dependent on the continu- 
ous maintenance of a very narrow range 
of temperatures somewhere between the 
extremes of the boiling and the freezing 
points of water, but really within much 
narrower limits, since if the whole of the 
water at any time became solidified all 
the higher forms of life would be de- 
stroyed, while a temperature very much 
below the boiling point if permanently 
maintained would be almost equally det- 
rimental. 

When we consider that the temperature 
of space is about — 273 C., while that 
of the outer surface of the sun is about 
9,000 C., we realize what a combination 
of favorable conditions must exist to pre- 
serve on the surface of a planet a degree 
of heat which shall never for any consid- 
erable time fall below o° C., or rise 
above, say, 75° C., and that these nar- 
row limits must be continuously main- 
tained not for hundreds or thousands 
only, but for millions, perhaps for hun- 
dreds of millions of years, if life is to 
be developed there. It is the maintenance 
of this comparatively uniform surface 
temperature for such enormous periods 
—during, in fact, the whole time covered 
by the geological record—that most 
writers have overlooked as among the 
necessary conditions for the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of life on a 
planet; and this omission vitiates al! 
their reasoning, since they have to show 
not only that the requisite conditions of 
temperature may exist now, but that 
there is even a probability that they have 
existed or will exist for a sufficiently ex- 
tended period to allow of the develop- 
ment of a complex system of organic life 
comparable with our own. Let us, then, 
enumerate the chief favorable conditions, 
which in their combination appear to 
have rendered this development possible 
on our earth. These are: 

(1) A distance from the sun such as to 
keep up the temperature of the soil to the 
tequ:red amount, by sun-heat alone, and 
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to evaporate sufficient water to produce 
clouds, rain and a system of river circula- 
tion. 

(2) An atmosphere of sufficient ex- 
tent and density to allow of the produc- 
tion and circulation of aqueous vapor in 
the form of clouds, mists and dews, and 
to serve also as an equalizer of sun heat 
during day and night, winter and’ sum- 
mer, and also between the tropical and 
temperate zones. This amount of atmos- 
phere is held to be largely dependent 
upon the mass of a planet, and this one 
feature alone probably renders Mars 
quite unsuitable, since its mass is less 
than one-eighth that of the earth. 

(3) The very large proportion of the 
surface covered by deep oceans, so that 
they surround and interpenetrate the 
land, and by their tides and currents 
keep up a continuous circulation, and are 
thus the chief agents in the essential 
equalization of temperatures. This, 
again, is largely dependent on our pos- 
sessing so large a satellite capable of 
producing a regular but not excessive 
tidal action. The want of such a satellite 
may alone render Venus quite unsuitable 
for the development of high forms of 
life, even if other conditions were favor- 
able, which seems in the highest degree 
improbable. 

(4) The enormous average depth of 
these oceans, so that the bulk of water 
they contain is about thirteen times that 
of the land which rises above their level. 
This indicates that they are permanent 
features of the earth’s surface, thus in- 
suring the maintenance of continuous 
land areas and of uniform temperatures 
during the whole period of the develop- 
ment of life upon the earth. (The evi- 
dence which demonstrates this perma- 
nence is set forth in my “ Island Life,” 
Chap. VI, and enforced by additional ar- 
guments in my “ Studies Scientific and 
Social,” Vol. I, Chap. 2.) It is extreme- 
ly improbable that this rernarkable condi- 
tion obtains in any other planet. 

(5) Lastly, one of the most peculiar 
and least generally considered features 
of our earth, but one which is also essen- 
tial to the development and maintenance 
of the rich organic life it possesses, is 
the uninterrupted supply of atmospheric 
dust, which is now known to be neces- 
sary for the production of rain-clouds 
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and beneficial rains and mists, and with- 
out which the whole course of meteor- 
ological phenomena would be so changed 
as to endanger the very existence of a 
large portion of the life upon the earth. 
How and why this is so is fully explained 
in my “ Wonderful Century.” Now, the 
chief portion of this fine dust, distributed 
through the upper atmosphere from the 
equator to the poles with wonderful uni- 
formity, is derived from those great ter- 
restrial features which are often looked 
upon as the least essential, and even as 
blots and blemishes on the fair face of 
nature—deserts and volcanoes. Most per- 
sons no doubt think they could both be 
very well spared, and that the earth 
would be greatly improved, from a hu- 
man point of view, if they were alto- 
gether abolished. Yet it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the consequences of doing so 
would be to render the earth infinitely 
less enjoyable and perhaps altogether 
uninhabitable by man. We must there- 
fore reckon a due proportion of deserts 
and active volcanoes, with sufficiently 
constant winds to distribute the dust 
from them, as among the permanent es- 


sentials of a globe fitted for the develop- 


ment of intelligent life. This utility of 
deserts and volcanoes is, I think, now 
stated for the first time. 

Now if we consider that these five dis- 
tinct conditions or sets of conditions, 
many of them dependent on a delicate 
balance of forces acting at the origin of 
our planet, appear to be absolutely essen- 
tial for the existence of high types of or- 
ganic life, we shall at once see how pe- 
culiar and unique is our place and con- 
dition within the solar system, since we 
know with almost complete certainty 
that they do not all co-exist in any of the 
other planets. And when we consider 
further that, even if they do happen to 
exist now, that would be nothing to the 
purpose unless we had reason to believe 
that they had also existed, as with us, 
in unbroken continuity for scores or per- 
haps hundreds of millions of years. All 
the evidence at.our command goes to 
assure us that our earth alone in the 
Solar System has been from its very ori- 
gin adapted to be the theater for the de- 
velopment of organized and intelligent 
life. Our position within that system is 
therefore as central and unique as that 
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of our sun in the whole stellar universe. 

But, it may be asked, even if it be con- 
ceded that both by position, by size and 
by its combination of physical features 
we really do stand alone in the solar sys- 
tem in our adaptation for the develop- 
ment of intelligent life, in what way can 
the position of our sun at or near the 
center of the stellar universe, as it cer- 
tainly appears to be, affect that adapta- 
tion? Why should not one of the suns 
on the confines of the Milky Way or in 
any other part of it possess planets as 
well adapted as we are to develop high 
forms of organic life? 

These are questions which involve the 
most difficult problems in mathematical 
physics, and only our greatest thinkers 
possessing the highest mathematica! and 
physical knowledge could be expected to 
give any adequate answer to them. In 
the meantime I will briefly indicate what 
seems to me to be the probable nature of 
the reply. Accepting the proof astrono- 
mers have given us, that, so far from the 
material universe of which our sun forms 
a part extending infinitely into space, we 
can actually see beyond its outer 
boundaries and can even approximately 
give a maximum limit to its magnitude, 
we are confronted with the problem of 
how a limited universe of matter and 
ether with the motions and forces which 
everywhere pervade it can conserve 
those forces at and near its furthest lim- 
its. Is it, in fact, necessarily becoming 
dissipated into outer space? Do any of 
its constituent suns, like those comets 
which have hyberbolic or parabolic or- 
bits, continually fly out beyond its range 
and become lost to it forever? Compar- 
ing the stars of the Milky Way to the 
molecules of a gas, must not a certain 
proportion of these stars continually es- 
cape from the attractive powers of their 
neighbors as a result of collisions or im 
other ways, and wandering into outer 
space soon become dead and cold and 
lost forever to the universe? Will not 
the whole of the outer margins of the 
stellar universe be therefore unstable, al- 
ways being liable to pass into regions 
where they would be dissipated as we 
see comets dissipated before our eyes: 
If such results are certain it will follow 
that the outer portions of the universe, 
at all events, and for an unknown extent 
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inward, will be entirely unfitted to insure 
that continuity of uniform conditions 
which is the first essential for the devel- 
opment of life. 

But this is only a small portion of the 
problem. A still more difficult question 
is, how will the ether behave near the 
outer borders of the universe? Can 
gravitation maintain its influence on the 
confines of a finite universe in the same 
degree as near its center? If, as now gen- 
erally believed, gravitation is really pro- 
duced by pressure of some kind, which 
must be equal in all directions, then 
it is almost certain that at any consider- 
able distance beyond the central portion 
of the universe gravitation would vary in 
intensity in different directions. Whether 
this variation could possibly be detected 
by means of the motions of remote bin- 
ary stars, or in any other way, it must be 
left for mathematicians and astronomers 
to determine. 

But, leaving this question of variation 
of the foree of gravity as beyond our 
powers at present, we may give a little 
consideration to those wonderful radiant 
forces, other than light and heat, the 
very existence of some of which we have 
only recently discovered. Such are elec- 
tricity, magnetism, the Rontgen rays, the 
Hertzian, the Goldstein, the Becquerel 
rays and some others. That electrical 
forces bear an important part in the de- 
velopment of living organisms there can 
he little doubt, while the other forms of 
radiation here referred to, some of which 
produce curious physiological effects, can 
hardly be supposed to have been wholly 
without influence in the formation of the 
marvelous living machine, the substance 
of which in its complexity both of struc- 
ture and constituent elements is a true 
microcosm—an epitome of matter and its 
lorces. But if all these radiant forces, or 
several of them, have combined in the 
evelopment of life, we may feel sure 
that they can only have done so under 
conditions which limit their energy to 
that gentle and imperceptible action 
which has caused them to remain so long 
hidden even from the most inquisitive 
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seekers of the past century. And it is at 
least a possible, and I think not improba- 
ble, supposition that this imperceptibility 
and continuity may exist only in the 
more central portions of the universe, 
while in its outer regions less regularity 
may prevail; and while some of these 
necessary radiant forces may be want- 
ing, others may be too abundant or be 
manifested in so irregular or excessive 
a manner as to be antagonistic to the 
delicate and nicely balanced forces which 
are essential to the orderly development 
of life. 

Returning now for a moment to the 
consideration of our position in the stel- 
lar universe, it will assume a somewhat 
different aspect in view of the possibili- 
ties or probabilities just set forth. We 
can hardly suppose any longer that three 
such remarkable coincidences of position 
and consequent physical conditions 
should occur in the case of the one planet 
on which organic life has been de- 
veloped without any causal connection 
with that development. The three star- 
tling facts—that we are in the center of 
a cluster of suns, and that that cluster ts 
situated not only precisely in the plane 
of the Galaxy, but also centrally in that 
plane, can hardly now be looked upon 
as chance coincidences without any sig- 
nificance in relation to the culminating 
fact that the planet so situated has de- 
veloped humanity. 

Of course the relation here pointed 
out may be a true relation of cause and 
effect and yet have arisen as the result 
of one in a thousand million chances oc- 
curring during almost infinite time. But, 
on the other hand, those thinkers may be 
right who, holding that the universe is 
a manifestation of Mind, and that the 
orderly development of Living Souls 
supplies an adequate reason why such a 
universe should have been called into 
existence, believe that we ourselves are 
its sole and sufficient result, and that no- 
where else than near the central position 
in the universe which we occupy could 
that result have been attained. 

Broapstone, Dorset, ENGLAND. 





Winter in the Country 
By E. P. Powell 


Avuruor or “ Winpsreaks, HepGces AND SuHecters,” “Orv Farm Days,” Erc. 


T is a great mistake to suppose that 
winter in the country is dull or lone- 
some. I hear at this moment more 

sounds of jollity than during the summer 
months. Boys are coasting down the 
hill—half a mile in length—swifter than 
steam cars. A pond in sight is covered 
with graceful skaters. Sleighs, full of 
fur-clad villagers, meet teamsters draw- 
ing welcome loads of coal. Through 
the valley the long trails of smoke roll 
away behind the O. & W. (At the pres- 
ent rate of speed will we not, like the 
railroad, soon be known by our initials 
only?) The trolleys skip in and out of 
the village every half hour. Shopping 
is twice as much fun in the winter— 
clerks need exercise. 

I confess tHat I was forty years old 
before I found out that a leafless tree is 
quite as beautiful as one that is clothed 
with foliage. It is the real, the naked 
tree, showing its muscles, its- idea, its 
reason for being. Let us walk where we 
can study the maple, the magnolia, the 
white ash, the butternut, the Kentucky 
coffee tree, the English elm, the apple 
and the beech—each one individualized 
in its nakedness. The cucumber mag- 
nolia stands as erect as Red Jacket—a 
haughty tree, with its. power distributed 
equally to every limb and every twig. 
This is a tree that’ you can see is able to 
take care of itself, is very little depend- 
ent upon human folk. The hickory is 
another of much the same sort. But the 
butternut, you quickly observe, is a very 
different sort of tree. It sends out great 
human arms irregularly. It rarely be- 
comes a shapely tree, but reaches over 
your house roof so as to drop its nuts 
on the shingles at night, inspiring the 
dreams of young people. You can see 
at a glance that those huge limbs were 
meant for boys to get out on and shake— 
boys and the frost. The beech is still 
another sort of tree, thick limbed and 
warm, holding its leaves clear into win- 
ter—a place for squirrels—and, then, 
what a hearty way it has of spreading a 
table for the frisking rodents! Its nuts 
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are infinite in number and its brown, 
sweet leaves are just the color of the red 
squirrels and the chipmunks, whose 
pouched mouths are full before, with a 
whisk of the tail, they dash off for their 
homes. Quayle, in that delicious book, 
“In God’s Out-of-Doors,” tells us that 
not only each kind of tree, but each tree 
of.a kind, has its individuality. In In- 
diana, he thinks that of all trees the 
sycamore in winter is most beautiful. I 
have less knowledge of these trees, but 
I know one that combines the big heart- 
edness of the butternut with the royalty 
of the oak. 

“ Stately and aristocratic they are—unbend- 
ing in their royal etiquet. What a talent for in- 
dividuality! At a premonitory hint of hoar 
frost, the scyamore begins to disrobe—bark as 
well as leaves. Then when they are nude as 
nakedness, they are as beautiful as morning.” 


Only a white elm is, I think, less beau- 
tiful in winter than in summer. Noth- 
ing in the whole vegetable kingdom is so 
glorious as one of these great elms 
swinging a half dozen orioles’ nests in 
June; lofty and proud in its bearing, yet 
reaching its graceful limbs tenderly and 
modestly toward mother earth. How 
few of these bird homes we discover in 
summer, but in winter we find them all 
about us, and we learn that the birds 
have really owned and occupied what 
we have called our property. If you 
have never made a study of trees in win- 
ter, you have before you a real pleasure. 
Quayle says: 

“ All is new and strange; and we wander, 
as those who have-set foot on shores undiscov- 
ered till now. When snows dim all the sky, 
and hide the far and the near in fog banks 
of white wonder, then go into the woods, and 
see the trees keep tryst with the snows; but 
keep thy lips closed in inaudible prayer. Walk 
quietly, and hold a hush of spirit before God, 
as if youwalked cathedral solitudes. And when 
bittersweet hangs its tufts of crimson berries; 
and the red oaks hold their leaves, that shiver 
night and day; and when the storms roar and 
are angry, and the trees rush out with ecstasy 
of gladness to give battle to the winds; then 
winter trees are glorious, and I watch them 
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and fellowship with them; and bless God that 
I live where deciduous trees are ‘plentiful, and 
where summer beauty gives way at times to 
massive, yet glorious might.” 

Winter birds bring us into a field quite 
as interesting as the trees. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that all the birds are 
gone from our northern homes during 
the cold months, except snow birds. If you 
willhangabout your house some generous 
bones or scraps of bread and meat in 
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ticularly good because of the bushels of 
berries that a single tree can bear. These 
are acceptable foods to a very large num- 
ber of bird families. The grosbeak likes 
best the high-bush cranberry, while the 
cedar bird is willing to take whatever 
the others have left. [It is all important, 
meanwhile, that the English sparrow be 
made to understand that his presence is 
not welcome. He will destroy what he 
cannot eat and bring discord into any 
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open, suspended boxes or baskets you will 
have birds every day and almost as free- 
ly as in summer. Chickadees, nut- 
hatches, woodpeckers will predominate, 
but gold finches will not be entirely ab- 
sent. Occasionally a robin will chirp out 
of the pines in the middle of January, and 
a blue jay will squall, or sing, according 
as his humor may be. Toward spring 
the pine grosbeaks and cedar birds will 
come in flocks—charmipg and beautiful 
creatures they are—and will dine off 
your high-bush cranberries and barber- 
ries. With birds everything depends 
upon a hearty welcome. They soon dis- 
cover where the owner of a plantation 
intends to include them in his family. 
They like a cosy home-like place, with 
plenty of windbreaks and hedges. Every 
one who lives in the country should plant 
trees and bushes which furnish bird food 
in winter, The mountain ashes are par- 


paradise you can construct. His nature 
is totally selfish and that is enough reason 
for discarding him. In summer crows are 
detestable because they eat young robins 
and have no conscience, but in winter 
crows become intensely interesting. I 
should like above all things to compre- 
hend these fellows. During the very 
coldest weather they are mostly out of 
sight, but if the cold be very protracted 
they will find their way into our or- 
chards. Toward spring they gather in 
great assemblies down in the meadows 
or along the flanks of the forest. I think 
I have seen ten thousand of these black- 
guards covering a vast orchard,—trees 
and snow alike. Are these religious 
camp meetings, or are they political cau- 
cuses, or possibly Farmers’ Institutes ? 

I do not hesitate to feed the rascals in 
January. Even an English sparrow may 
shelter in my barn when the thermometer 
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One Lonely Basswood or Linden 


How he loses his savage 
pertness and breaks down into decent 


is below zero. 


companionship! He hops about and un- 
der the hens, or warms his toes on the 
backs of the cows, and they tolerate him 
for his misery. The cold softens us and 
takes out a good deal of the savage. At 
least it works in this way down to ten 
or twenty below zero, when it seems to 
bring out the wolf again—every man and 
everything for himself. Humanity works 
in limitations. These little rascals in the 
bird kingdom come under the same law. 
There is no fight left in them; they eat 
peaceably and move about quietly. I 
cannot treat them as I do in summer; for 
then not one is ever allowed to set foot 
on.my land—our land I mean—the home 
of robins, bluebirds, tanagers, orioles, all 
sorts of honest sparrows, grosbeaks and 
whoever else cometh on the foot or on 
the wing with a good will. The most 
interesting of our winter birds are the 
permanent residents. It is a rich chap- 
ter in evolution that shows them able 
to change not only their habits but their 


feathers, so as better to be adjusted to 
cold weather. The chickadees and the 
goldfinches never leave us; they simply 
moult for the season. 

Entomology is another capital winter 
study; while, as you have seen, botany is 
in its glory with the naked trees and 
bushes. If you are not keen on the hunt, 
follow the nuthatches and you will find 
a veritable laboratory for study. Hodge 
tells us in that charming book, “ Nature 
Study and Life,” that we should make a 
specialty of entomology in the winter. 

“ Any time from October to May, by scrap- 
ing the bark scales from the trunks of apple 
or pear trees, you will be able to find the 
larve, so familiar in apples, snugly ensconced . 
for the winter, in their silken cocoons. You 
may also find them by thousands in fruit bar- 
rels, or in the cracks, in places where fruit has 
been stored.” 

It may be novel to most farmers that 
their apple cellar is an insectarium, 
where they can study the life history of 
the enemies of their orchards; but this 
is the truth. Your cellars are sure to be 
prolific of the larve of the codling moth. 
Professor Hodge says further: 

“Hunt about your apple cellars and barrels, 
and either kill or collect every larya or pupa 
found. Keep the windows closed, or screened, 
so that the moths cannot escape to infest the 
orchard in the spring.” 

An excursion to a neighboring orchard 
will discover not only living scales and 
insects, but those which have been pecked 
into by woodpeckers. If all the cocoons 
have not been emptied you may be sure 
that you have not woodpeckers enough 
to take care of the trees. All winter long 
you will find that your fruit trees are 
shielding under the rough bark the pests 
and rivals who will compete with you 
for the next year’s crop. Tent cater- 
pillars and forest worms can also be de- 
stroyed in the winter. You will find 
their eggs glued around the limbs and 
smaller twigs. There is no time so good 
to get at the eggs of Physis indigenilla 
as when they are hid in crumpled brown 
leaves on the ends of twigs, easily seen 
before the green leaves shoot out in 
spring. A single codling moth will give 
from one to two broods in a year and 
will lay from fifty to one hundred eggs 
at atime. So you see that winter studies 
in entomology are not unimportant, and 
much of it is applied to horticulture. 
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A winter crop of fruit! This is not at 
ull a fanciful view of winter in the coun- 
try. We have quite a crop, not only of 
fruits, but of vegetables and garden flow- 
ers. Let us see what we can do with the 
flowers. I do not refer only to the prim- 
roses and geraniums which our wives 
and daughters delight in. Dig a few 
small and snug bushes of lilac, forsythia, 
spirea prunifolia, Japan quince, Judas 
tree, etc., and place these in your cellar 
in October. It will be well enough to 
have a few of the large clumps of yellow 
day lilies—the sweet scented lemon lily. 
These may remain in your cellar until 
about three weeks before they are wanted 
in bloom. Then bring them, one after 
another, to your kitchen or your family 
room or library, and give them plenty of 
light and water. You may fill your house 
just as full of lilac blossoms in midwinter 
as you please. The Japan quince is espe- 
cially beautiful and free blooming, but 
unfortunately has no perfume. The 
lilacs and mock oranges blossom just as 
freely as out of doors and fill your house 
with fragrance. It needs no costly pot- 
ting, but place your young trees or 
bushes in boxes, and as soon as they are 
through with blooming return them to 
the cellar. They may be planted out 
again in the spring, to recuperate, and be 
ready for another blossoming in the 
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house. You may in this way quite cheat 
winter of its dullness and bring May into 
January. The perfume of lilies can be 
had all through the winter months. I 
have had eighty successive blossoms on 
a single clump of the delicious lemon lily. 
It is one of the easiest plants to force that 
I am acquainted with. As for straw- 
berries in January I hardly dare encour- 
age you to a trial of skill, altho it is not 
so very difficult to accomplish. Grow- 
ing rhubarb is one of the simplest of 
winter achievements. The clumps of 
roots are placed in a dark cellar, where 
the temperature is moderately warm, and 
stalks may be cut two or three months 
before they can be had from out of doors. 
I have an enthusiastic friend in one of the 
Western Cities who has a roof garden, 
where in winter he grows radishes, let- 
tuce and a bed of asparagus. I have con- 
fined my own fruit growing to dwarf 
oranges, the American Wonder lemon 
and guava. These are three most de- 
lightful dwarf trees, elegant in leafage, 
delightful in flowers and bearing an 
abundance of fruit, that of the guava 
and lemon being of high quality. I see 
no reason why we should waste our time 
on plants that by coaxing and care we 
can induce to just live through the win- 
ter, to be again set out of doors in the 
spring. These plants give us very little 
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pleasure, either in winter or in summer. 

The farm shop opens another source 
of remarkable pleasure and recreation in 
the winter. It is all the better because it 
is in contrast with summer work on the 
farm. A happy and long-lived person 
must not only have exercise, but must 
have certain ways of breaking up mo- 
notony of exercise. I do not know of 
anything more valuable than a well-fur- 
nished shop to give the mind and the 
body alike relaxation in variety. In it 


the boys should have an engine, not only 
for sawing wood and grinding feed and 
pressing cider, but also to help put their 
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racy and patience, while it develops 
broader conceptions and compels the 
builders to study very thoroughly what 
is going on in other shops, not only in 
our own country, but in Great Britain, 
France and Germany. | find scientific 
journals lying about, with books on high- 
er mathematics. 

Two books that will be found of de- 
cided value for winter study, as well as 
summer use, are Hodge’s “ Nature Study 
and Life,” and Comstock’s “ Insect. Life.” 
It is a good thing to have at hand always 
such books as Professor Bailey of Cor- 
nell has edited, or, better yet, if you can 
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ideas into wood and iron. I wish these 
farm shops might be seen everywhere, 
and I am sure that they are bound to 
multiply much more rapidly in this age, 
when every third boy is a born mechanic. 
[ look daily into a shop of this sort, 
where my own lads are building an auto- 
mobile, which they declare “ will be as 
good as the best that can be bought at 
five times the cost.” Of course I am 
bound to believe what they say, because 
they really have mechanical tact de- 
veloped by the shop and because they do 
all my annual repairing. It looks as if 
they were getting a large amount of edu- 
cation at the same time with their work. 
It is a kind of work that requires accu- 


afford it, the “ Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture.” The charm of: the first two 
books named is that they not only teach 
but stimulate thought. Farm life will be 
brightened and warmed by the study of 
such books throughout the winter. Yet, 
after all is done in the way of help, com- 
prehension and enjoyment of nature de- 
pend upon the habit of investigating 
for yourself. Our life groove is very 
narrow at the best. We hear only be- 
tween sixteen vibrations to the second 
and forty thousand. Inside that limita- 
tion we may hear some very fine things— 
if we learn how to do it. Seeing is walled 
in in the same manner between four hun- 
dred billions and eight hundred billions 
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to the second. It is a splendid range for 
us, if we use it. How many of my read- 
ers can distinguish the song of the wood 
thrush from that of the cardinal bird? 
How many know that of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak from that of the or- 
chard oriole? The savages are ahead of us 
in some respects; their senses are better 
trained. Our schools are only beginning 
to find out that in filling the brain with 
information they may undo the man of 
nature (God). The native Peruvians are 
said to distinguish all South American 
races by the odor. Humboldt tells us 
that the tribes along the Andes could see 
better with their naked eyes than he with 
a powerful field glass. The Australian 
boy follows the marauder upon the sheep 
ranch on all fours, tracing him by scent 
like a dog. The coming education will 
not dull our senses. It will teach us to 
see and to hear and to smell more ac- 
curately. 

The key to right living in the country 
is recognizing the individuality of every- 
thing. Bushes and trees become our 
friends when we get to understand them, 
and we know them all the better because 
winter has stripped them of disguise. 
Thoreau aptly tells us that, altho winter 
is represented in the almanac as an old 
man, facing the wind and sleet and draw- 
ing his cloak about him, we more truth- 
fully think of him as a merry wood chop- 
per and warm-blooded youth as blithe as 
summer. 


“In winter we lead a more inward life. Our 
hearts are warm and cheery, like cottages un- 
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der drifts, whose windows and doors are half 
concealed, but from whose chimneys the smoke 
cheerfully ascends. We enjoy the quiet and 
serene life that can best be had in a warm cor- 
ner by the chimney side; or feeling our pulse 
by listening to the low of cattle in the street, 
or the sound of the flail in distant barns. The 
good Hebrew Revelation takes no cognizance 
of winter. Is there no religion for the tem- 
perate and the frigid zones? We know of no 
Scripture which records the pure benignity of 
the Gods on a New England winter night! 
Their praises have never been sung, unless it 
be in Whittier’s ‘Snowbound;’ only their 
wrath deprecated! Let a brave devout man 
spend the year in the woods of Maine or Lab- 
rador, and see how inadequately the Hebrew 
Scriptures speak to his condition and experi- 
ence, from the setting in of winter to the 
breaking up of the ice.” 

The reaction from city life to country 
homes will greatly enhance the charms 
of the snowshoe and greatly increase the 
popularity of winter sports. There is a 
very palpable reason why readers are 
turning more and more to such books as 
Thoreau’s “Walden,” and “ Excur- 
sions,” and C. D. G. Roberts’s “ Heart 
of the Ancient Wood ”—a book among 
books. Our conceptions not only of na- 
ture but of the God who is the immanent 
life and soul of winter, as well as sum- 
mer, are creating for us that religion 
which Thoreau longed for and of which 
he himself wrote a first chapter. So I 
think life in the country during the win- 
ter is very full of that which makes liv- 
ing. It is complementary to summer and 
could not be spared from our man- 
making. 

Curnton N. Y. 


Immoral Money 
By John Bascom, LL.D. 


Proressor oF PoxiticaL Science 1x Witiiams CoLuect 


NE man’s money is as good as 
another’s.” Applied to physi- 
cal facts merely, the purchase 

of land, the erection of buildings, this 
assertion is a truism. No one would 
think of making it. When the ward poli- 
tician says “One man’s money is as 
good as another’s,” he means that he 
cares not who gives the money; the 


money is what he is after. He distinctly 
denies that moral quality has for him 
any importance. What does the head of 
a college or of a divinity school mean 
when he adopts this principle? Does he 
intend to say that his institution is one 
of halls and endowments, nothing more; 
or does he affirm that he, too, is indiffer- 
ent to moral quality? 
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Money in connection with moral ac- 
tion certainly does acquire moral quality. 
This is what the politician admits, and, 
at the same time, denies its significance. 
The admission and denial are the gist 
of the phrase. 

The law regards the receiver of stolen 
goods in much the same light as the 
thief. The goods have a character in his 
hands. Even if he takes them in igno- 
rance he acquires no title. When Christ 
said of the two mites, “ This poor widow 
hath cast more in than all they which 
have cast into the treasury,” he distinctly 
affirmed moral quality. No one was at 
liberty to say, “Two mites are two mites, 
nothing more. What does the man 
mean?” The’alternative offered to the 
acquiescent receiver of money which is 
associated with moral action is, “ Money 
has no moral quality; or, if it has, | am 
indifferent to it.” 

We do not apprehend the full sweep 
of the words of Christ: “ Agree with 
thine adversary quickly while thou art in 
the way with him, lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge and 
the judge deliver’ thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. Verily, I say 
unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing.” This is something more 
than worldly wisdom; it indicates a pro- 
found moral relation. 

The opportunity to confront evil is 
when we are in the way with it. If this 
chance is neglected the disastrous conse- 
quences will follow to the last farthing. 
Having failed to walk through the gate, 
there is no later climbing over the wall. 

Can we take the money known to be 
gained in flagrant violation of the princi- 
ples which should underlie democratic 
society, and convert this money, by ap- 
plying it to education, to a public bless- 
ing? If it be an evil to take this money, 
then the proposed transmutation will be 
impossible. No matter how obscure may 
be the genetic processes which lie be- 
tween the beginning and the end, the 
evil will thread them ail znd breed true. 
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Such an acceptance is an evil because 
those who have gained money in this ex- 
tortionate way are encouraged and 
strengthened by it. The crisis is upon 
us. Can we preserve equality of rights 
and opportunities for the American peo- 
ple? The future of the nation will be 
determined by our answer. It is com- 
plete miscarriage if educational men and 
institutions turn from the task assigned 
them and, here and now, while they are 
in the way with evil, accept it. The only 
suitable attitude is immediate and open 
hostility. The struggle of public opinion 
involved in this discussion is of more 
moment even than the struggle of law. 
The latter will fail if the former fails. 

By seeking such gifts our colleges and 
divinity schools lose the confidence of the 
masses who have suffered by the acquisi- 
tion of this wealth. Education ranks it- 
self on the side of power, and by so do- 
ing widens and deepens the cleavage be- 
tween classes. It is wholly vain to say 
“By and by we or somebody else will 
fill in this chasm and then all will be 
made right.” Who will make it right? 
Some faithful men who will repudiate 
the principles on which it was made 
wrong. 

Accepting this money closes free dis- 
cussion. This is an assertion that is 
wrapped up in human nature. A pro- 
fessor of sociology was invited to give a 
lecture in a New England college. He 
accepted, but found later that he could 
not fulfil the appointment. He wrote 
stating the fact and suggested Professor 
Bemis, who had lost his position in the 
University of Chicago, as a suitable per- 
son to take his place. In response a cata- 
log was received with a mark over 
against a gift that had been made by Mr. 
Rockefeller. Herein was a keen sense 
of interest and a keen sense of honor, 
but an utter lack of freedom and public 
responsibility. 

It is high time we gave over this stupid 
alchemy by which we hope to make gold 
out of that which is not gold. 


Witiiamstown, Mass. 
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Mr. Cortelyou and His Office 


By North Overton Messenger 


4 


[Mr. Messenger’s duties as a Washington journalist have kept him in close personal touch with Mr. 
Cortelyou during all the years following the latter's first arrival at the White House as Secretary to the 


President. 


study of the progress of legislation for the creation of the new Department. 


During the current session of Congress Mr. Messenger’s daily duties have included a close 


He is, therefore, 


peculiarly qualified to deal both with the office and the man.—EpIrTor.] 


N additional chair has been placed 
at President Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
board. The man who will occupy 

it, as the head of the executive Depart- 
ment over which he presides, will deal 
with the largest commercial interests of 
the world. The Secretary of the new 
Department of Commerce and Labor will 
have statistical jurisdiction over the in- 
ternal trade of this country, which is 


_ officially estimated at $20,000,000,000. 


The creation of an additional executive 
Department is an event in our Govern- 
ment. Congress has ever been chary of 
expanding the executive departments. 
Disinclination to widen the scope of this 
branch of the Government and to increase 
the number of the President’s advisers 
has been the reason for resisting efforts 
to enlarge the executive function. A 
standing argument, urged for years in 
opposition to proposals for additional de- 
partments, has been that the addition of 
every Cabinet officer meant divided 
counsel at the Cabinet board. The prac- 
tice of Congress has been, especially with- 
in a decade, to invest greater power in 
the President and to place greater re- 
sponsibility upon him, rather than to dis- 
sipate the powers and responsibilities 
among collateral branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

A brief glance at the history of the 
creation and organization of the execu- 
tive departments shows how cautiously 
Congress has proceeded in more than a 
hundred years in adding to the number 
of them. The five original executive 
departments, created by law under the 
Constitution, have now increased to nine, 
and it has required 114 years to organize 
the additional four. 

_ The Department of State was created 
n July, 1789, and the head was called the 

tary of Foreign Affairs. In the fol- 
lowing September his title was changed 


to that of Secretary of State and his 
office was'charged with providing for the 
safe keeping of the acts of Congress and 
the Great Seal of the United States. The 
Department of War was created in Au- 
gust, 1789, and dealt with the land and 
naval forces of the new Republic. Nine 
years later an act was passed dividing 
the duties of the office and creating the 
Navy Department. The Department of 
the Treasury was established in 1789, and 
has grown to immense proportions 
through the addition of bureaus from 
time to time, many of which are sepa- 
rated under the recent act of Congress 
and thrown into the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

In 1789 the Post Office was tempora- 
rily established by law under the Consti- 
tution and the office of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was created. Then, more than 
two score years after its temporary 
establishment, the Department of the 
Post Office was created by act of Con- 
gress. The office of Attorney-General 
was provided for in 1789, and in 1870 
the executive department known as the 
Department of Justice absorbed the At- 
torney-General’s office. 

The Department of the Interior was 
created in 1849, and forty years later an 
additional department known as the De- 
partment of Agriculture was authorized. 

Thus the records of Government show 
the conservatism of Congress in en- 
larging the number of executive depart- 
ments. The spirit was further evidenced 
in the length of time required to pass the 
bill for the creation of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. Bills for the 
establishment of new departments have 
been pending for four or five Congresses. 
Favorable reports would be obtained in 
committees first in one house, then in the 
other ; but concerted and final action was 
postponed to the closing days of the sec- 
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ond sesssion of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress. 

Opposition to the provisions of the bill 
was made by representatives of labor or- 
ganizations when it became apparent that 
the measure was likely to be enacted into 
law. Labor wanted a separate executive 
department with a member of its own in 
the Cabinet. Congress held that Labor 
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straint of trade. Somewhere must be 
vested jurisdiction of the subjects. The 
Government must have an arm to strike. 
The Department of Justice, it is true, 
would be the prosecuting agent of the 
Government against objectionable trusts, 
and that arm was strengthened by an ap- 
propriation of $500,000, to be used espe- 
cially for the conduct of cases against the 
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had a bureau at present, with a commis- 
sioner whose powers are limited only by 
his inability to sit at the President’s Cabi- 
net board. It was pointed out, moreover, 
that every member of the Cabinet is La- 
bor’s friend and Congress refused to 
make two separate departments. 

While the act was still in the formative 
period it was decided to broaden ma- 
terially the scope of the Department. A 
campaign was to commence against the 
trusts and monopolies operating in re- 


trusts. But the publicity feature of the 
anti-trust campaign must be cared for. 
The President had recommended, and his 
party had indorsed his idea, that the first 
essential of an anti-trust campaign was 
publicity of the capitalization, organiza- 
tion and conduct of the great industrial 
combinations. 

It was decided that the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor should 
deal with that subject. In the Senate the 
so-called Nelson amendment was add 
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to the bill. It provided that in the De- 
partment there should be a Bureau of 
Corporations having jurisdiction of sta- 
tistics of industrial combinations. 

Mr. George B. Cortelyou was selected 
by the President to be the head of the 
proposed Department when it became ap- 
parent that the Department was to be 
established. It was a personal selection, 
but so eminently fit that it was never 
opposed from the time it was suggested 
by the President ; nor was any rival can- 
didate named. Mr. Cortelyou combines 
the qualities which will be required in a 
man who will successfully fill the office 
of Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Pronounced executive ability and capac- 
ity to organize; a profound knowledge 
of the inner workings of the Federal 
Government and the executive depart- 
ments; a wide acquaintance with public 
men and public affairs equip him for the 
duties of his office. Mr. Cortelyou gained 
his knowledge through his services as 
confidential secretary to three Presidents 
of the United States. One of these 
Presidents was a Democrat; but, during 
his tenure of office with the two Repub- 
lican Presidents Mr. Cortelyou made as 
many friends among Democrats as 
among Republicans. 

One day, in the beginning of President 
Cleveland’s second term, the President 
remarked at a Cabinet meeting that he 
needed an expert stenographer who was 
something more than an automaton 
He asked the members of the Cabinet to 
find him a suitable man among their em- 
ployees. Postmaster-General Bissell re- 
plied immediately : 

“T have the very man you need. He 
is capable, methodical and, above all, a 
gentleman.” 

“ He is the very fellow I want,” replied 
the President. ‘“ Who is he?” 

“The man I referred to,” replied Mr. 
Bissell, “is named Cortelyou, a young 
fellow from New York and at present is 
private secretary to the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General. I will send him up 
to see you, and if he suits you we will 
have him detailed to the White House.” 

Mr. Cortelyou was sent to the White 
House the next day. He has remained 
there ever since. He now sits as a Cabi- 
net officer around the table at which once 
he sat making memoranda in shorthand 


at the President’s direction. President 
Cleveland kept him as stenographer. He 
was appointed assistant secretary by 
President McKinley in 1898 and pro- 
moted to be secretary to the President, 
succeeding John Addison Porter, in 
April, 1900. President Roosevelt found 
his services indispensable and pays tribute 
of his regard for and confidence in Mr. 
Cortelyou by nominating him to a Cabi- 
net position. Thus this comparatively 
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young man—for he was born in 1862— 
through inherent ability and the most 
constant and exacting industry, and by 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
which his ability opened up to him in the 
first place, has risen within eight years 
to a place of eminence in the Federal 
Government. 

Lest it be thought that a man who has 
achieved Mr. Cortelyou’s record and has 
led the busy and arduous life which he 
has followed is of a hard and aggressive 
nature, it must be said that there are few 
kindlier souls on earth than this patient, 
soft spoken, sympathetic man. He has 
listened to more tales of sorrow and to 
more appeals for mercy and help, and 
probably has done more in response, than 
any other man in the Government service. 
He has been the buffer, too, between the 
Presidential office and the onrushing 
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flood of importunates that has swept 
against it fifteen hours out of the twenty- 
four in every day. Yet it would be hard 
to find a man who would say that Mr. 
Cortelyou had been irascible with him or 
has treated him with discourtesy. 

He is idolized by the corps of Wash- 
ington correspondents, who have busi- 
ness constantly at the White House— 
business of a most important and confi- 
dential nature. Mr. Cortelyou never lies 
to a man—something which cannot be 
said of all officials or of all statesmen. 
He does not mislead and, altho he cannot 
always do all that is asked of him, he has 
done more for the newspaper men than 
any other man who ever held the office, 
and he never leaves misapprehension in 
the mind as to what he can or cannot do. 

He is going ahead systematically with 
the organization of his new Department. 
It will be a great Department, for it im- 
mediately absorbs a number of bureaus 
already organized which for yéars have 
been conducting theaffairs of Government. 
The Lighthouse Board, with its immense 
establishment along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes, comes under him. The 
Steamboat Inspection Service, which pro- 
vides for the safety of travelers on every 
inland waterway; the Immigration Bu- 
reau, which, under the pending bill, is to 
have new powers of supervision of immi- 
grants ; the Census Bureau, which is now 
a permanent bureau of the Government ; 
the Fish Commission, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Labor, 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of 
Navigation, the Alaskan fur seal fish- 
eries, the Bureau of Statistics—all are to 
be transferred to his Department. 

In addition, the act creates a Bureau of 
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Manufactures whose province shall be to 
foster, promote and develop the various 


manufacturing industries of the United 


States and the markets for their wares at 
home and abroad. The bureau is to 
gather and compile useful information 
concerning manufacturing industries and 
foreign and domestic markets for manu- 
factures. All consular officers of the 
United States are to submit reports and 
the bureau will disseminate them. 

The Bureau of Corporations under the 
new Department is regarded as very im- 
portant. Mr. James R. Garfield, the sec- 
ond son of President Garfield, who has 
been appointed head of the bureau, is 
given by the act of Congress 
“power and authority to make, under the 
direction and control of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, diligent investigation into 
the organization, conduct and management of 
the business of any corporation, joint stock 
company or corporate combination engaged in 
commerce among the several States and with 
foreign nations, excepting common carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce act, and to 
gather such information and data as will en- 
able the President of the United States to 
make recommendations to Congress for legis- 
lation for the regulation of such commerce 
and to report such data to the President from 
time to time as he shall require; and the in- 
formation so obtained or as much thereof as 
the President may direct shall be made public.” 


The object of the new Department is 
declared to be to foster, promote and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce, the mining, manufacturing, ship- 
ping and fishery industries, the labor in- 
terests and the transportation facilities of 
the United States. It remains to be 
worked out whether the Bureau of Cor- 
porations is to promote these ends or em- 
barrass and hamper them. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


Evolution 
By John Albee 


S from the old nest birds escape, 
As sheds its leaves the living tree, 
So if evolved from worm or ape 


A 


What odds if we at last are free? 


If once but dust or ape or worm, 
A growing brain and then a soul, 
Sure these are but prophetic germ 
Of that’ which makes our circle whole, 
Peguaket, N. H, 
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The Tennessee Eagles 


By Frank 


~ HERE are many eagles in the Ten- 

| nessee Mountains, and _ conse- 

quently there are many moun- 
taincers who are expert catchers of the 
young eagles. These reap rich rewards 
in return for their perilous risks and ad- 
ventures and some of them receive as 
much as $2,000 for a single year’s catch. 
The keen-eyed hunters watch the nests 
until the young are hatched, and then, 
patiently waiting for the mother bird to 
leave in search for food, make quick 
work of the capture, while the mother 
hird is invariably shot to death upon her 
return to the nest and in her frenzied 
search forher young. Bolder hunters than 
these make their attack at night, while 
the less experienced use snares and nets, 
a method, however, in the majority of 
cases unsuccessful. 

Eagles make their eyries among the 
clefts and crags of the highest moun- 
tains of Tennessee. They are found on 
the Stone Mountain, the great Roane, 
6,296 feet high; the Great Smoky range, 
6,636 feet; on the Unaka, the Bald, the 
sullhead and others, none of them less 
than 6,000 feet above the level of the 
country at their feet. 

The American yacht “ Defender,” 
which defeated the English yacht “ Val- 
kyrie III” in the famous international 
race several years ago, carried as its mas- 
cots two young eagles captured in the 
Tennessee mountains. Private owners 
of yachts, captains of big ocean liners 
and the steamboat men of the big rivers 
of America are very partial to eagles as 
pets, and the eagle catchers find this class 
of men among their best customers. 
There is a well-grounded belief among 
ship captains that the vessel that carries 
the king of birds for its mascot will never 
go down. 

Young eagles bring from $40 to $80, 
occasionally $100. Eagles that are of 
some age and of giant size bring as high 
as $300. Eagles which have to be killed 
while being captured are valuable to 
laxidermists, who always find an easy 
market for them. Their wing and tail 


feathers especially are sold for good 
prices. 


Chambers 


The eagle builds its nest upon the top 
of a mighty tree growing far up on the 
mountain, among the myriad of twining 
vines, in the thickest and most inacces- 
sible growth of bushes and shrubs, or 
on the summit of a high rock. An eagle’s 
nest is always large and is strongly and 
comfortably built. Large sticks and 
branches are laid together, nearly flat, 
and bound with twining vines. The 
spacious inside is covered with hair and 
mosses, sO minutely woven together that 
no wind can enter. The mother bird lays 
two eggs, which are oblong and taper 
down to a point. The color of the egg 
is a ground or brownish red, with many 
dots and spots upon it. The egg itself 
is silent evidence of the wild and savage 
parentage. 

An eagle lives from eighty to one hun- 
dred and sixty years. The young birds 
are driven forth by their savage parents 
to provide for themselves as soon as they 
are able to fly. No training is given 
them by the old bird. That is left to 
their wild instincts, which hunger and 
necessity develop. There is no “ going 
back to the old home” for the young 
eagles. The mother bird tears up every 
vestige of the nest, and if they emit 
plaintive shrieks the old birds dart at 
them and push them off the crags or 
rocks and thereby make them take tc 
their wings. It takes three years for a 
young eagle to gain its complete plumage 
and strength. 

Away up in the mountains the eagle 
finds it as hard to gain subsistence as do 
the gamblers of the plain. The precari- 
ousness of his existence and the wild 
manner in which food is gathered seems 
to give the bird more ferocity as it grows 
older. They range among the mountains 
and valleys in pairs, their young never 
following, but doing the best they can 
alone. This stern, unsocial tyranny, be- 
ginning with the homeless and outcast 
eaglet, is continued in later years with 
their mates. 

If the male bird. be the stronger the 
most of the prey belongs to him and he 
allows the female to eat a paltry share 
between fierce thrusts with his beak at 
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her. If the female is the stronger (and 
she generally is) the male bird cowers 
and winces under many a savage blow 
from his unfeeling wife, no matter how 
small the morsel he gets. But when 
danger threatens no human pair can bat- 
tle so fiercely for each other as can two 
eagles. 

The breeding season begins about 
March, and each male has but one mate 
during his entire lifetime. If the female 
is killed or captured, the surviving male 
becomes an eagle hermit and fiercer than 
ever. 

They are often seen near their nests 
together, and when the sun is shining 
take their majestic flights straight toward 
that great ball of fire until they disappear 
from sight. Sitting upon the mountain 
side their vision is so keen that they can 
discern far down the valley a sheep or 
goat, a big turkey or rooster, a small 
pig, rabbit, or large bird, and almost in 
the twinkling of an eye they descend 
suddenly upon their vic.im. One mighty 
grasp and a twist of their talons and the 
victim is dead long before the eagle lays 
it down for a repast. An eagle can live 
two and three days, and even five days, 
upon a gorging meal. They prey upon 
all sorts of large birds, fish, lambs, kids 
and goats. Oftentimes, when a large 
calf or goat is to be attacked and carried 
off, four or six of them will unite and 
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carry off the carcass, when they immedi- 
ately begin to fight to see which is en- 
titled to the choicest bits, and it is truly 
a survival of the fittest in such combats 
as these. 

An eagle is always confident of his 
strength and rarely overreaches himself 
in his rapacious desire for prey. The 
minuteness Of their vision, for they can 
take in at a searching glance the presence 
of desirable prey in a radius of many 
miles, on mountain, valley, forest, swamp 
or field, seems almost incredible, and 
with this wonderful power of sight is 
combined a swiftness of flight equally 
as wonderful. In a single night and day 
a full grown eagle can fly 1,000 miles. 
The flight of an eagle after prey is like 
a flash of lightning, and he rushes past 
like a falling meteor, descending with a 
fearful force upon his victim, which is 
staggered at the blow of his cruel talons. 
Oftentimes the visitor in the Tennessee 
mountains can just see an eagle like a 
little speck in the sky, moving in majes- 
tic curves about the crest of a far-away 
peak. The sightseers and mountaineers 
who love to watch them always choose 
the break of dawn or a calm sunset. 
Then they wheel in circles’ and glide 
about in horizontal sweeps just before 
starting out on a day’s hunt or in settling 
for the night. 


Mepina, TENN. 


The End of Education 


By Charles S. Smith, D.D. 


BisHop OF THE AFRICAN Metuopist EpiscopaL CuuRCcH 


UT a small percentage of the popu- 
lation is born with that most ex- 
cellent quality, a desire for excel- 

lence, or with special aptitude of some 
sort or another. Mr. Galton states that 
not more than one in four thousand may 
be expected to attain distinction in any 
vocation, and not more than one in a 
million some share of that intensity of 
the instinctive aptitude, that burning 
thirst for excellence, which has been 
called genius. In view of this world- 
wide condition there need be no fear that 
any race variety will become overstocked 
with college-bred youth. 


It has been estimated that there are 
2,331 colored college graduates in this 
country—one to every forty-two thouw- 
sand of the total colored population. 
This certainly doesn’t look as though the 
liability to overcrowding with college 
graduates has as yet become acute. _ 

I have recently made an investigation 
which bears out the statement that, at 
this period, there are not to exceed 1,000 
colored youth pursuing a regular col- 
legiate course. In the 6 chartered inst 
tutions and the 43 normal and graded 
schools located in the South, for the edu- 
cation of colored youth, under the foster- 
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ing care of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, there are 14,000 pupils, of 
which number 371 are in the collegiate 
course—which is not quite 4 per cent. of 
the total number enrolled. These same 
figures will apply to the institutions of 
learning in the South for the education 
of colored youth supported by the Freed- 
man's Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Now, does this estimate 
disclose even the shadow of the likeli- 
hood of the ranks of the negro youth be- 
coming congested with college gradu- 
ates? Who will dare affirm that the 
present ratio of one to every forty-two 
thousand is the danger line? 

[ know that with some there is a tend- 
ency to discredit the usefulness of the 
ministry. As it relates to the negro of 
this country I do not hesitate to say that 
to him, at least in his present formative 
stage of development, the worth of an 
intelligent, consecrated ministry is of in- 
calculable value. The ministry of any 
people to be efficient must be enlightened, 
and where preachers succeed without a 
college education their success would be 
greater with it. The need of the negro 
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to-day, above everything else, is an edu- 
cated ministry. Were there 8,000 young 
colored men now pursuing a regular col- 
legiate course in preparation for the 
ministry the number would be none too 
great. 

As to the benefits of industrial educa- 
tion we need to distinguish between in- 
dustrialism and industriousness. The 
establishment of industrialism does not 
necessarily imply the development of in- 
dustriousness. 

Intellectual aptitude—God’s best gift 
to man—while it has not been lavishly 
bestowed, yet to each race variety a por- 
tion has been given. It may, therefore, 
be safely affirmed that some negroes will 
always be found in the ranks of the 
thinkers. The masses of the negroes, like 
the masses of other race varieties, will 
continue to be found among the toilers, 
filling the humble and useful sphere for 
which they were seemingly created. 
However, it should be remembered that 
“the object of all true education is not 
to make men carpenters but to make car- 
penters men.” 


Detroit, Micn, 


of the 


Pantarch 


By J. T. Trowbridge 


HREE men I have known, each of 
marked ability in his way, who 
have come to believe in the possi- 

bility of indefinitely prolonging individual 
human existence on this planet. One is 
an idealist who has written popular books 
on the subject of mental healing and the 
maintenance of bodily vigor by drawing 
upon the resources of the soul, not an 
apostle of ‘‘ Christian Science,” but a 
thinker who holds that, under all the 
ctudities and incongruities of that faith 
there is a law of our being which, philo- 
sophically applied, not only gives life, but 
seven capable of rendering mortal flesh 
mmortal. From a state of partial in- 
Validism he has, as he believes, by the 
power of thought-suggestion mainly, 
tached a condition of security against 
ill disease (old age is but a disease), and 
intrenched himself in impregnable health. 


Observance of physical law sentinels the 
outworks, but the master of the forts 
is the mind. 

Another of this trio is a fiction-writer, 
a frank materialist,the basis of whose ap- 
proach of the problem of longevity is en- 
tirely physiological. Repudiating as tra- 
ditional and superstitious the hope of 
continued existence beyond the life of 
the body, his stupendous project is to 
render the body itself imperishable 
through scientific investigation and cul- 
ture of the biological unit, the cell. So 
now, in the intervals of his story-writing, 
he may be seen turning his back to the 
overarching dome and pressing into 
Nature’s Arcanum through the keyhole 
of the microscope. 

I forbear to name either of these lon- 
gevitists (it seems necessary to coin a 
word), for the reason that they still wear 
this fleshly vesture with which they 
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are experimenting. Insidious evidence 
against the validity of their theories ap- 
pears in the increasing annual crop of 
wrinkles, and a thinning of the cranial 
thatch, to which each is subject, much 
like the rest of us, but neither has yet 
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remarkable man of the age, or of all the 
ages. 
II. 
Born in_Massachusetts in 1812, and 
educated for the bar, he practiced his 
profession in Texas until his antislavery 
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succumbed to the last unanswerable ar- 
gument. 

The third I can name, for more than a 
decade and a half ago he yielded obe- 
dience to the old, old law, which he like- 
wise confidently expected to repeal. This 
was Stephen Pearl Andrews, the most 
remarkable of the trio,—indeed, if half 
was true that he claimed for himself or 
his adherents claimed for him, the most 


principles caused him to be driven out 
of the country by a mob. Returning to 
the North, he gave up the law for philos- 


ophy; published “ A Comparison of the 
Common Law with the Roman,” “ The 
True Constitution of Government, 
“Truth With or Without a Master 
and “Discoveries in Chinese,” chiefly 
regarding the symbolism of the prin 

characters in Chinese writing. He was 
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said to have mastered more than thirty 
languages, and to have made all science 
his domain. Long before “ Volapiik” 
was heard of he invented a universal 
language called Al-wa-to, founded (as 
he was prepared to prove, if you would 
erant his premises) upon intuitional in- 
terpretations of natural articulate. sounds. 

His great work, to which he gave 
many years of labor, was “ A Basic Out- 
line of Universclogy,” designed to re- 
construct all science and philosophy, a 
key to the unity of which he assumed to 
have discovered. A woman of wealth 
and large-hearted philanthropy, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, met the expense of 
its publication, and it was issued in 1872 
in a large octavo volume of near eight 
hundred pages. In its list of subscribers, 
about 150 in number, appeared the names 
of Peter Cooper, David Dudley Field, E. 
L. Youmans, and others of note in their 
day. A copy came into my hands; and 
it was an attempt to cope with its con- 
tents that suggested my poem, “ The 
Missing Leaf,” which I printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly in June, 1873, when 
Andrews had many followers. Never 
elsewhere, in all my adventures among 
books, ancient or modern, foreign or do- 
mestic, metaphysical, mathematical, enig- 
matical, did I encounter propositions so 
absolutely unrelated to any vibratory note 
of interest in my own mind. This Pro- 
metheus of the new fire was chained to 
the rock of an appalling aridity of style. 
Beyond the 150 copies of the work that 
went to subscribers, I do not believe 
twenty were sold, or that even one copy 
was ever read. His apostles, if ques- 
tioned on the subject, were always just 
going to read the book; that they had not 
been able to do so already was merely 
a proof of its profundity and of their 
own lack of preparation. 

The unification of human knowledge 
was not, in the plan of the author, an 
end in itself, but a step toward an object 
the most grandiose that ever sage or con- 
(ueror conceived. Universology was but 
a laying-out of the ground for a “ Uni- 
versal Spiritual Government of Man- 
kind” (I quote from the book, capitals 
and all), which had its nucleus in New 
York, and was to expand until it cov- 
ered the entire habitable globe. The 
“Tnfinite Republic” thus inaugurated, 
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constituting “organized and orderly 
operation in all the affairs” of all the 
nations of the earth, by a power emanat- 
ing from a central source, was styled 
Pantarchy; that central source was an 
individual, the Pantarch; and the Pan- 
tarch was Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews. 
His personal relation to the Universal 
Republic was veiled in the book, but it 
was freely discussed, with other esoteric 
Pantarchal doctrines, by an inner circle 
of believers; and I once heard an amaz- 
ing elucidation of it from his own lips. 


III. 


I first met Mr. Andrews in the home of 
his daughter, a woman of refinement and 
charm, wife of a New York lawyer, and 
mother of a boy of bright promise, whose 
destiny it was to become a novelist of in- 
ternational repute. There was nothing 
of the Pantarch in the man’s courteous 
demeanor. He impressed me as a type 
of pure intellect—by which I mean in- 
tellect of an abstract logical order; an 
unmalevolent Mephistopheles, for whose 
portrait indeed he might have sat, if into 
those quiet but alert features, with their 
subtle leer of knowingness about the 
eyes, an artist could have touched the 
Mephistophelian scorn and malice which 
they lacked. This was in 1870; his “ Basic 
Outline” was not yet published, but I 
knew something of his Pantarchal pre- 
tensions, and was careful to avoid a dis- 
cussion of them on that occasion. 

My next meeting with him was in my 
own house in Arlington. In the mean- 
time his huge volume on Universology 
had been published, and he had forgiven 
me for making it the target of my poet- 
ical satire, with which he was, as I 
learned, rather pleased than otherwise; 
for, like Walt Whitman, he enjoyed any 
reference to himself or his work, even if 
uncomplimentary. He welcomed criti- 
cism and objection; and he had both 
from me, in full measure, on the night he 
spent beneath my roof. 

He said he did not suppose I could 
have read his book when I wrote “ The 
Missing Leaf ;” and I acknowledged my 
inability to do so. I added, with good- 
humored candor, that it seemed to me a 
spectral sort of book,—its bones were 
marrowless, its blood was cold—I had 
to idealize it before I could extract from 
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it any poetic suggestiveness; if I had 
really read it, I shouldn’t have had suffi- 
cient strength and imagination left to 
write about it, or about anything else, 
ever afterward! Then, as we had the 
night before us, I suggested that he 
should himself give me a brief outline of 
his “ Outline,” sum up the Pantarchal 
business, and resolve some of my doubts 
regarding its practicability. 
IV. 


Nothing, he assured me, would give 
him more satisfaction; and I soon 
reached the point of asking him how, 
since there was to be no marriage in his 
Millennium, future generations would be 
provided for. 

“There will be marriage,” he ex- 
plained; “but it will be in accordance 
with the law of affinities; these affinities 
to be determined, not by fancied personal 
attraction, which is often so misleading, 
but by the principles of Universology,— 
in short, by exact science. Infinitely better 
provision will be made for the care of 
offspring than there is, or can be, at 
present. Every person,” he went on, 


* will then be engaged in the work for 


which he or she is best fitted. Compara- 
tively few people, and those mostly wom- 
en, have a native inclination and aptitude 
for the care of children. In each social 
group, babes will be removed from their 
mothers as soon as practicable, and kept 
together in a Baby World,—which I 
have described in a special treatise,—to 
be developed, amused and educated (all 
education will then be amusement) ; 
while the parents will be left free to fol- 
low their chosen vocations.” 

This, in brief, was one feature of his 
grand Pantarchy, or “ society organized 
in industrial and social groups and 
series,’ —founded, as it seemed to me, 
largely upon the work of earlier sociol- 
ogists, and especially upon the far abler 
writings of Fourier. I objected that 
human nature could not thus be reduced 
to a formula and operated like a mech- 
anism; and that, even if such a consum- 
mation were possible or desirable, only 
our descendants in the far-away future 
could hope to see it. 

Thereupon, with as quiet a look and 
tone as if he had been merely announcing 
his intention of returning to New York 
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on the morrow, he said: “ I shall live to 
see it, and you may.” 

I did not interrupt him, but held him 
with my interrogating eye, while he pro- 
ceeded to explain that as soon as he 
could get together a hundred supporters 
(of whom he believed I was to be one), 
prepared to live the principles he taught, 
the vital power thus generated wotild in- 
sure to them, and to all who were drawn 
within that sphere of influence, immunity 
from the ills of senescence and decay; in 
short, for all such there would be no 
more disease or death. This truth once 
demonstrated, the effect would be like 
the force of gravitation condensing and 
whirling a chaotic nebula into an orderly 
system of worlds. Mankind would has- 
ten to rush into the new organization ; and 
remotest peoples join in the stampede. 

Not only the inhabitants of this planet, 
but the world of spirits awaited this 
grand dénouement of the drama of Man. 
Souls bereft of their bodies had but a 
vague and dream-like existence (the an- 
cients properly called them shades) until 
they, too, should feel the attraction, the 
glow of a renewed humanity, and come 
back to warm themselves, so to speak, 
at the old, rekindled hearth. Whether they 
were to seek re-embodiment through 
truths scientifically ordained for them, or 
experience the Pantarchal redemption in 
some other way, I do not now remember. 
But I do recall these precise words of our 
guest: “ The spiritual world must come 
to me for salvation.” 

I inquired about other worlds: Was 
there any other Pantarchy or Pantarch 
in the universe? The reply was that 
there were other inhabited worlds, but 
none so far developed as this; there 
was but one Pantarch, and could be but 
one. 

“And the Deity?” I said,—* the Be- 
ing we call God?” 

He replied: “ What we call God, the 
universal Spirit of Life, has no indi- 
vidual existence, neither knowledge nor 
will, and comes to consciousness only in 
organized intelligence; in humanity, in 
short. The highest type of man is God.” 

“And the highest type of man?” ! 
questioned, after all I had heard, be 
lieving he would yet draw back from the 
final step to which his logic was lead- 
ing. But he responded unflinchingly: 
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“| am the highest.” 

In the silence that ensued I gazed at 
him ; and I can still see the placid, almost 
smiling expression that confronted my 
wonderment. 

When I had listened with open-minded 
toleration to all this and much more (for 
one thing, that through the upbuilding 
of the Pantarchy the curse of Babel was 
to be removed and mankind be brought 
back to one language, Al-wa-to) ,—then, 
as I sat back absorbed and silent in my 
chair, ceasing to question him, he ex- 
pressed a confident expectation that I 
was to become one of his chosen hun- 
dred. I put my answer in the form of a 
parable. 

“Mr. Andrews, you are an inventor. 
You come to me and say you have in- 
vented a new motive power that is to 
supersede all others, and revolutionize 
industries and means of transportation 
all over the world. You are putting it 
into a ship constructed for quite new 
principles; you are about making a trial 
trip with it, and invite me to join your 
select party of excursionists. I am in- 
terested, and ask for particulars. ‘ We 
shall cross the Atlantic,’ you say, 
‘visit England and France, and take a 
little cruise in the Mediterranean; see 
Naples, Athens and Constantinople.’ 
‘That,’ I exclaim, ‘ will be delightful!’ 
‘Instead of passing through the Suez 
Canal,’ you go on, in your matter-of-fact 
way, ‘ we shall then apply our levitation 
levers, traverse Egypt and India, and, be- 
lore we return, visit Mars by the way of 
the moon.’ ” 

“Is that the way it strikes you?” he 
asked, with an imperturbable smile. 

“Tt strikes me,” I replied, “in pre- 
cisely that way. I believe in reasonably 
bold voyages, and am fond of travel, 
but when you talk of Mars and the 
moon, why, then, Mr. Andrews, I lose 
faith in your miraculous craft, and doubt 
that it will ever leave the little dock in 
New York.” 

He took all with smiling equanimity ; 
We parted on friendly terms in the morn- 
ing, and I never saw him again. Thir- 
teen years longer he lived and labored, 
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without getting his Pantarchy an hour 
nearer the launching; then (in 1886) 
traveled the road all must travel in the 
same old way. 

I had come to think Andrews and 
Andrusianism (another name for his 
philosophy) forgotten and discredited, 
when, not many months since, I received 
an afternoon call from a clergyman and 
man of letters (author of a once noted 
volume of translations from poets of the 
Orient), with whom I had had some pre- 
vious acquaintance, but who had never 
before been at my house, save on a sin- 
gle occasion. As that occasion was the 
gathering of a few friends of one of my 
friends to meet Mr. Andrews, an allusion 
to the circumstance led to some talk 
about him in the presence of a second 
caller, who expressed a curiosity to hear 
something about a man so altogether 
wonderful. With perhaps too much live- 
liness of fancy I gave my impressions of 
the philosopher and his philosophy ; and 
found to my surprise that the first men- 
tioned visitor was aggrieved by the char- 
acterization. He said to me with com- 
mendable frankness, “I think you are 
unjust to Mr. Andrews.” I quote the 
stricture upon my strictures, in order to 
be perfectly fair in my treatment of the 
subject, and to show that, of the goodly 
number of intelligent people whose inter- 
est in Andrews was enlisted, one at least 
still believes that his pretensions were not 
wholly preposterous. He did not accuse 
my facts, only my way of putting them. 
In this reminiscence I have been yet more 
careful to avoid all misrepresentation, at 
the same time holding in check the un- 
fortunate hilarious tendency that gave 
offense to my visitor. Stephen Pearl 
Andrews I always accounted perfectly 
sane and (human foibles allowed for) 
sincere; but a colossal egotist and sterile 
pedant. So far from exaggerating what- 
ever in him may have appeared incon- 
sistent with this estimate, I have even 
suppressed the most astounding of his 
strange utterances, in order not to shock 
too much any reader’s possible faith in 
his soundness of mind and honesty of 
purpose. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
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Democracy and Political Parties 


Ir is certainly remarkable that the sub- 
ject treated by M. Ostrogorski should 
have been hitherto neglected. The num- 
ber of treatises on government is count- 
less; those on democracy alone would 
fill an alcove. But, as Mr. Bryce ob- 
serves in the preface which he contributes 
to this work, no one has produced any 
treatise containing a systematic exami- 
nation and description of the structure 
of parties as organizations governed by 
settled rules and working by established 
methods. Even in the United States, 
where party organizations early attained 
a completeness and effective power un- 
approached in any other country, Mr. 
Bryce could not find in 1883, when he 
sought to portray our institutions, any 
account of the very remarkable and well 
compacted scheme of organization which 
had been at work here for forty or fifty 
years. i 

Since Mr. Bryce wrote there have been 
some attempts to supply this deficiency. 
These attempts have been in several in- 
stances meritorious, but they have not 
explained the necessity of party organi- 
zations or exhibited the secret of their 
working. The student may pore over 
constitutions and statute books, and com- 
mentaries thereon, till he is weary, with- 
out ever understanding how government 
is actually carried on or finding out who 
carries it on. He will be gravely told 
that “the people” control this govern- 
ment, in the face of the fact that the peo- 
ple neither say who shall be offered them 
as candidates for their choice, nor have 
more than the vaguest notion of the laws 
which their rulers enact. It is notorious 
that the ordinary citizen has almost no 
knowledge of the men for whom he casts 
his vote, and still less of the forces which 
resulted in his having the names of these 
men, rather than others, printed on the 
official ballot which he must vote if he 
would vote at all. Yet nothing can be 
more certain than that the situation is 
not the result of chance, and if not, it 
must be the result of human action and 
therefore capable of scientific investiga- 
tion. 
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The results of such an investigation 
are displayed in the two large volumes 
now before us.* The manner in which 
it has been carried on deserves the high- 
est praise; much of the work will never 
need to be done over again. The style is 
of sustained brilliancy ; and of the trans- 
lation by Mr. Frederick Clarke we can say 
no more than thatit is so perfectly done as 
never to suggest the idea of a translation 
to the reader. We confess that the au- 
thor is occasionally too convincing ; it is 
impossible that facts should fit into the- 
ories with such perfect adaptation. Mr. 
Bryce himself utters a note of mild dis- 
sent. He concedes that M. Ostrogorski’s 
description is accurate and fair, that the 
particular facts and incidents he states 
are almost always correctly stated ; but he 
thinks the colors are too dark. These 
facts are not always typical, in Mr. 
Bryce’s judgment, and certain qualifying 
considerations are omitted. There is jus- 
tice in this criticism, and we do not say 
that M. Ostrogorski’s conclusions are to 
be accepted without question. Moreover, 
he is undeniably prolix; his pen runs so 
easily that it outruns all bounds. We do 
not hesitate to say that if he would com- 
press his book into half its present dimen- 
sions he would quadruple his readers, a 
result which we should regard as a pub- 
lic gain. With this our strictures end; 
the work as a whole is admirably exe- 
cuted, and it adds an entire province to 
the realm of political knowledge. 

Party organization appears to be essen- 
tial in a democracy. For democracy 
means not only that the number of citi- 
zens taking part in government is im- 
mensely greater than under any other 
form, but that. their participation 1s 
peaceful in character. Under an olli- 
garchy the masses have nothing to do 
with the government; the name speaks 
for itself. So it is in an aristocracy, and 
the same has been true in all the ancient 
and medieval republics. And in all these 
governments arms were constantly re- 
sorted to; not ballots but bayonets settled 
who should rule, whenever rivalries be- 





* DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATION OF POLITI- 


CAL Parties. By M. Ostrogorski. 2 vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00 net. 
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came violent. Universal suffrage has 
changed all this; or perhaps milder man- 
ners have made universal suffrage pos- 
sible, so that in some communities a 
woman's voice is as weighty as a man’s. 
Whether cause or consequence, universal 
suffrage means organization. The voters 
can no longer be armed, but they must 
be drilled and disciplined. It is only 
necessary to imagine what would happen 
were a thousand men to meet to take ac- 
tion without leaders. Such a meeting 
would be a mob and would end in a riot. 
No one would know what action should 
be taken or who should take it. There 
must be a prearranged plan, a settled pro- 
gram, and this means that the determina- 
tion rests with a very few men. They 
pull the wires ; the others are either mere 
automata or the adherents of the leaders. 
No large body of men has any adminis- 
trative capacity ; life is too short to listen 
to every one that wants to talk, or to 
spend time in explaining to people why 
their merits are less than they suppose. 
It has been said that it would not be 
worth while to set a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to paint a picture, and as a gen- 
eral rule the more cooks employed the 
worse the broth. 

This necessity of discipline and of or- 
ganization is explained clearly by M. Os- 
trogorski on @ priori grounds, but the bulk 
of his work consists in tracing its evolu- 
tion in the political history of England 
and of our own country. England has 
heen a democracy for only one genera- 
tion and aristocratical traditions are still 
of immense strength. It is a “ deferen- 
tial” country, as Bagehot said; a man 
with a title is practically a being of a 
superior order, and, other things being 
equal, he will be chosen for political 
office. Nevertheless, party organization 
has proceeded apace in England, and it 
will be permanent. This country has 
been a democracy for three generations ; 
we have no nobility, and while perhaps 
as abjectly deferential to wealth as the 
English, we do not admit that rich men 
have a right to rule us, unless they pay 
ls for our votes. Our nobles are the 
politicians, the men who begin in the 
Primary caucuses and work their way 
through our elaborate system of repre- 
‘entative conventions until their power is 
inderstood, They give the orders to sub- 


ordinates ; they select the candidates ; they 
have their hands on the machinery by 
which every caucus is worked. They 
have their reward. Some of them are 
not without public spirit; they are will- 
ing to do a good turn for their country if 
it will not prejudice their political influ- 
ence or “hurt the party.” Many, how- 
ever, do not give their days and nights 
to politics without hoping to profit there- 
by. Sometimes it is power, sometimes 
it is money; but the tens of thousands of 
impecunious party workers must evident- 
ly receive material compensation. “ These 
be your gods, O Israel,” says M. Ostro- 
gorski. The picture is not flattering; is 
it untrue? At least no one can show that 
it is, without driving M. Ostrogorski 
from a position naturally strong, which 
he has fortified with logical argument and 
historical fact. 


The Reaction in France 


OnE feels on reading this third vol- 
ume * of Professor Brandes’s series that 
the author is not so firmly grounded in 
his subject as was the case in his study of 
German Romanticism. It is not that he 
shows any lack of intellectual acumen or 
any meagerness of reading, but that some 
difference of racial temperament has 
crept in to distort the outlines of his pic- 
ture. His treatment of Schlegel and the 
other Romantics was severely critical to 
be sure, but withal one felt a certain sub- 
stratum of Teutonic sympathy which ap- 
preciated their sentimental vagaries even 
while it condemned. His analysis of the 
reactionary movement in France is more 
logical than the earlier study, but less 
complete and on the whole less satisfac- 
tory. 

Logical, indeed, is the precise word to 
describe the present work. The author’s 
definition of the Revolution is thus 
summed up in a brief paragraph : 

“ Nevertheless it is Voltaire who constitutes 
the destructive principle throughout the Revo- 
lution, just as it is Rousseau who is the rally- 
ing, uniting spirit. For Voltaire had destroyed 
the principle of authority by vindicating the 
liberty of thought of the individual, Rousseau 
had displaced and superseded it by the feeling 
of universal brotherhood and mutual depend- 
_ * MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LIT- 
ERATURE. Vol. IIT. The Reaction in France. By 
oor Brandes. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
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From Voltaire came the wrath 
from Rousseau their 


ence. 
of the revolutionists, 
enthusiasm.” 


That is clearly put and furnishes the 
clue to all that follows. The first step in 
the reaction was to raise Rousseau to a 
position above Voltaire; it was an at- 
tempt at construction after the first fury 
of demolition had spent itself. The next 
step was a revolt against Rousseau, and 
the efforts of all the later reactionary 
writers were directed to satirizing and 
crushing him. At first the principle of 
sentiment, the spirit of Rousseau, was op- 
posed to the dominion of reason ; later the 
principle of authority was evoked to root 
out this social sentimentalism. Chateau- 
briand, withhis monumental design of re- 
storing Christianity as the religion of the 
emotional imagination, is the leader of the 
first movement; Bonald and Joseph de 
Maistre are the philosophical godfathers 
of the later movement, Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo (Hugo in his early career) 
its poets. The reaction, as a whole, was 


thus a concerted attempt to substitute au- 
thority for the dissolving reason of Vol- 
ta.re and the socialistic sentimentalism 


of Rousseau. 

It is not strange that those chapters of 
the book are the most interesting and the 
most satisfactory in which the early sen- 
timental steps of the reaction are por- 
trayed. With the philosophers Bonald 
and de Maistre one is conscious of a veil 
between author and subject; he analyzes 
their arguments acutely, but does not 
quite bring the reader ‘to comprehend 
their point of view. After all, we ask, 
was Bonald quite an intellectual crim- 
inal? It seems possible to view him some- 
what otherwise. But with Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Kriidener we feel at 
once that the critic is on his own ground. 
After Sainte-Beuve’s masterly portrait of 
Chateaubriand and studies of his work, 
it was not difficult for Professor Brandes 
to find the weak points in that sentimen- 
talist’s literary harness, but he has at least 
analyzed and criticized “ Les Martyrs” 
in a manner to bring edification and de- 
light to the lover of delicate satire. Still 
better, in a way, is the sketch of Madame 
Kriidener. One feels here that he is 
carried out of France, even the France of 
Chateaubriand, into the grotesque wilder- 
ness of romantic Germany. She might 
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well have consorted with Friedrich Schle- 
gel and those others who made a god of 
sentiment to the exclusion of reason and 
morality, not to mention common sense 
and common humor. The portrait of this 
extraordinary woman is brilliantly drawn. 

As in the preceding volumes, the trans- 
lation is well done. The date of the orig- 
inal publication (1874) is very properly 
printed on the title page. The publishers 
deserve high commendation for their 
zeal in bringing out such works as this 
and the translation of Nietzsche. 

& 


Caterpillars and Their Moths 


BUTTERFLIES are pleasing and popu- 
lar insects. Moths are less so, for some 
varieties have a bad reputation, as, for ex- 
ample, the “ Death’s Head Moth,” to say 
nothing of the species that make house- 
holders miserable by their depredations 
upon clothing, drapery and carpets. But 
when it comes to caterpillars, and the 
caterpillars of moths at that, how shall 
one hope to find favor for them in the 
mind of the average reader? Yet the 
Misses Eliot and Soule have given forth, 
in collaboration, a book on caterpillars 
that is fairly entitled to be ‘called both 
interesting and instructive.* These la- 
dies, well known as successful teachers, 
have heretofore done good work, the last 
named especially, in reading, studying 
and recording the life history of various 
Lepidoptera. They have assembled in 
this volume an almost complete history 
of forty-three species of moth caterpil- 
lars, and thus have supplied to begin- 
ners in entomology especially a valuable 
help. 

The first part embraces a good account 
of the structure of caterpillars, including 
eggs. Then follows a chapter on larval 
habits, and the love-makings of moths, 
with maternal functions, and _ practical 
hints as to capturing and caring for 
specimens. This part closes with an in- 
teresting chapter on one of the most ct- 
rious phases of insect history—parasit- 
ism. One sees, as he reads here, the truth 
in the familiar rhyming saw, that 
“Large fleas have lesser fleas to bite ‘em, — 

And these still smaller ones—ad infinitum. 


* CATERPILLARS AND THEIR MOTHS. 
Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule. : 
lustrations from Photo aphe of Living Caterpil- 
lars and Spread Moths by dith Eliot. ew York: 


The Century Co. $2.0 
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The second part of the book takes up 
the life history of the species in detail. 
This represents a large amount of thor- 
ouch and painstaking work. From the 
naturalist’s standpoint this is the most 
valuable part of the book. The student 
of insect ways will find, as he follows 
the development of some familiar moth, 
as Prometheus, Cecropia or Cynthia, 
both example and stimulus in that pa- 
tient vigilance so needful to the natural- 
ist, who, first and last, must “learn to 
labor and to wait.” To the uninitiated 
the enthusiasm of these ladies over the 
behavior of a brood of caterpillars will 
seem a strange infatuation. But let 
such seriously trace, as here written, the 
babyhood of a few typical species of 
moths. The chances are that they will 
find interest and sympathy awakening 
toward even the brilliant, formidable and 
to the average observer repulsive “ to- 
mato (or tobacco) worm,” the larva of 
the sphinx moth, Protoparce celeus. It 
is a promising sign of growing and in- 
telligent interest in and sympathy with 
the animated life of nature that authors 
and publishers feel justified in giving to 
the public books of this character. The 
style is direct and clear, and, altho there 
is little attempt at popular literary ef- 
fect, is pleasing. The publisher’s work 
is well done, as is usual with the Cen- 
tury Company. The illustrations, how- 
ever, which have the merits of half-tone 
process work, have also its defects. Some 
of the figures of both moths and larve 
lack definiteness. Even the best photo- 
graphic skill and the best process work 
fail to express the characteristic details 
brought out by hand engraving, or by 
good line drawing reproduced by photo- 
gravure. 

& 


A History of English Literature. By Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss 
Lovett. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.25 net. 


A Student’s History of English Literature. 
by William Edward Simonds. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 


_T\wo admirable books, designed prima- 
tily for school use but in one case at 
least thoroughly readable in the library. 
The volume by Professors Moody (bet- 
ter <nown as a poet than a critic) and 
Lovett has indeed none of the ear-marks 
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of a school book. It is written in the 
form of a continuous narrative, as if 
meant for reading rather than for study. 
Great care has been exercised in render- 
ing the transitions from author to author 
as little abrupt as possible; in fact, the 
artifice employed to dovetail the topics 
together is somewhat too evident and 
ends by becoming a bit wearisome. The 
views and criticisms of the authors are 
commonly sound, altho there is some- 
thing too much of a tendency toward 
romanticism. As a whole the book can 
be warmly recommended. Professor 
Simonds’s work is frankly a text-book 
and the arrangement for that purpose is 
admirable. Various tables and sugges- 
tions for study in smaller type will aid 
the student, both in keeping the whole 
matter of the text before his mind and in 
formulating his impressions from reading 
the various authors discussed. Of the 
many brief histories of English Litera- 
ture recently published these two seem 
to us rather the best. 
a 

A History of English Utilitarianism. B 

Ernest Albee, Instructor in Cornell Uni- 

po eoagy New York: The Macmillan Co., 

2.75. 

Mr. Albee has written a useful history 
of English Utilitarianism from its begin- 
ning with Bishop Cumberland down to 
Herbert Spencer and Henry Sidgwick. 
Any one wishing to study the literature 
of the subject would find a good guide 
in this work. The author points out very 
clearly the vagueness and antinomies of 
the doctrine, but it may be doubted if his 
method of escaping them is successful. 
The difficulties are held to be due to the 
eighteenth century individualism, which 
regarded the moral agent “ as an isolated 
center of desires,” while he is really “ an 
organic part of society.” When this is 
duly regarded, it is thought there will be 
no need to invoke any theological sanc- 
tions, as the utilitarians have so often 
done. But this fad of expression does 
not alter the real case at all. For man, 
even as “an organic part of society,” 
can act just as selfishly as the “ isolated 
center of desires.” We have new phrases 
but the old facts. And whether “ philo- 
sophical methodology ” likes it or not, no 
concrete and complete system of ethics is 
possible without invoking principles 
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which lie beyond formal and abstract 
ethics. The more seasoned thinkers are 
quite indifferent to “ methodology ” and 
its supposed demands. They are more 
concerned to get the verdict of humanity 
as a whole on the great and complex 
problems of life and conduct than they 
are to make pigeon-hole systems. 


& 


The Red House. By E. Nesbit 
Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


New York: 


To be thoroughly comprehended this 
novel should be read during a May 
honeymoon in some old-fashioned place 
where house gables and garden are 
united in one common tangle of roses 
and vines. For it was evidently written 
for the delectation of newly married peo- 
ple who have reached their first little ro- 
mantic meridian of bliss and do not sus- 
pect the latitude and longitude of sor- 
rows and joys that stretch far ahead of 
their green peace in the garden. The 
author begins where most story tellers 
leave off, and he tells his tale with an 
ingenious matrimonial fervor that is re- 
freshing. He has apparently discovered 
a poetic philosophy of married life, a 
pretty science of tender deceits and wise 
confidences, by which two people may 
live happily together. The book is too 
light to last, but it is just light enough 


to please. 
x 


John Ermine of the Yellowstone. Ly Fred- 
eric Remington. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50. 

Mr. Remington not only writes a good 

“ Wild West ” story, as distinct from the 

modern Western fiction, but he is equally 

successful in making his own illustra- 
tions. The scenes are laid in the Yellow- 
stone regions, shortly after the death of 

General Custer, when the Sioux were 

making their last desperate stand against 

the white settlers. The horizon is one red 
ridge of yelling Indians on “ gaunt, ham- 
mer -headed, grass bellied, cat hammed, 
roach backed ponies,” while several regi- 
ments of white soldiers occupy the fore- 
ground. The situation suggests move- 
ment, and there is no lack of it, altho the 
chief events center around an old hunch- 
hacked hermit in a remote ledge of the 


mountains and “ John Ermine,” a “ sor- 
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rel Indian,” who is really a white man 
brought up by the Crows. But that 
which gives the book a real merit is the 
author’s interpretation of the Indian. He 
passes beyond mere sentimentality and 
gives an astute estimate of a savage na- 
ture, essentially simple but cruel, dull 
yet cunning,—a’ red monster grown up 
out of the fevered earth, whose bloody 
vision amounted to a sort of ferocious 
inspiration. 
s# 


Danny. By Alfred Ollivant. New 
“ Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 
What is wisdom in a bird is not neces- 

sarily sagacity in a bard, and the author 

who attempts to imitate Browning’s 

“ wise thrush ” does not always succeed 

in convincing his audience of his ability 

to “recapture the first fine careless rap- 
ture” in a second performance built upon 
the motif of a first triumph. “ Bob, Son 
of Battle,” is a noble tale: spontaneous, 
fresh and of a convincing verity. Danny, 
on the other hand, conveys the impres- 
sion of quite a secondary accomplish- 
ment ; a matter attempted for the purpose 
of sustaining an earlier success. There 
is much in the book that is notably fine, 
but, taken as a whole, it falls far short of 
its fellow in unaffectedness of style, 
genuineness of impulse and inevitability 
of tragedy. The dog “ Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle,” was grim as well as gruesome and 
yet one loved him for the dangers he had 
passed. The dog “ Danny, Son of Ivor,” 
is a “ little knight,” “a lover,” “a war- 
rior” with “tabard of clouded silver” 
and “ dark-frilled eyes,” and yet, some- 
how, one does not quite believe in Dan- 
ny. One resents his tug on one’s sym- 
pathies and is provoked at one’s self for 
following his long drawn out tragedy to 
its finish, both of which attitudes prove, 
on analysis, that since the cause is s0 
worthy, pity ‘tis ’tis not worthier. 

& 


A Week in a French Country-House. By 
Adelaide Sartoris. New York: The Mac 
millan Co., $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, who appears 
to have known the famous Kemble fam- 
ily very well, has added materially to the 
value of this volume with her delightful 
preface. It is a kind of biographical por- 
traiture in which the poetic likeness of 


York: 
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Adelaide Sartoris, the gifted singer, 
hangs in the best light. Little is said of 
the stage life of either Fanny Kemble, 
the youthful Juliet, or of Adelaide, the 
concert singer ; but much is made of their 
domestic felicity and social charms. The 
story itself is very good, but not nearly 
so entertaining as the preface which 
idealizes the author: It was published 
first thirty-seven years ago in the Corn- 
hill, at which time Mrs. Sartoris, writing 
to the editor, said: “It is more than a 
sketch and less than a story,”—and so it 
is yet, a pretty little romantic effusion 
which depends partly for interest upon 
the fact of an illustrious authorship. 


& 


Adventures of M. d’Haricot. 
Clouston. 
$1.50. 


By J. Storer 
New York: Harper & Bros., 


M. d’Haricot, the hero of these adven- 
tures, Claims to be a French Royalist 
seeking refuge in London. And the lev- 
ity, the ingenuousness of his character, 
bears him out in this assertion. Yet he 
has a philosophy of humor that is more 
convincing than the bright wits of a mere 
Frenchman. And this adds much to the 
charm of this delightful volume, in which 
he naively reveals his own little fraudu- 
lent qualities and is at the same time able 
to give a half sympathetic, half diabolical 
interpretation of the sage John-Bull hu- 
man nature. In this way he really deter- 
mines admirably the difference between 
two national types. For the Frenchman 
never quite surpasses the comic lightness 
of his own nature, while the Englishman 
is equally absurdly tenacious of his 
gtavity. 

x 
The Master of Appleby. By Francis Lynde. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 
$1.50. 

Ancther story of the Revolutionary 
War with scenes laid in the two Caro- 
linas. It begins as usual with a duel 
and ends with one. Also, according to 
rote, the wounded survivor gets the pret- 
ty lady prize. Really, when we consider 
how many different people there are, 
male and female, who write these his- 
torical novels, it is wonderful how simi- 
lar they all are in style and substance. 
Yet, possibly, for this very reason The 
Masicr of Appleby will interest the same 
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readers who have devoured the other ten 
thousand historical novels so indiscrimi- 
nately. It is about as good and no worse 
than the average romance of this kind. 


a 


Queen Victoria. A Biography. By Sidney 
Lee. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$3.00 net. 

The genius of historical and historico- 
biographical writing consists of far more 
than a mere collating of facts, and the 
man who would produce the most au- 
thoritative work of this nature must not 
alone be an impressionist and a realist, 
but an idealist as well, and all three at 
one and the same time. In no other 
branch of letters would there seem to be 
so immediate a need of imagination and 
sympathy, together with the finest in- 
stinct for color values and proportion. 
Professor John Fiske was possessed of 
all these essentials and therefore the work 
he produced takes first rank among the 
ablest examples of its kind and creates 
of him a criterion by means of which it 
is impossible to avoid measuring the 
manner of other writers in the same field. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, discoursing upon Queen 
Victoria and her times, reveals himself 
as painstaking and of a scrupulous care- 
fulness, but by no means as having con- 
ceived his subject in a large spirit or as 
presenting it in “the grand manner.” 
Perhaps the fact that the work is based 
on a biographical notice of the sovereign 
which was published in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ” may in a meas- 
ure account for its somewhat colorless 
and commonplace atmosphere, since an 
article designed for so specific a purpose 
would necessarily have had to conform 
to strictly defined conditions, which, in 
themselves, would prove both circum- 
scribing and limiting. Still it is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, that Mr. Lee in 
“ substantially rewriting ”’ and amplify- 
ing his work did not contrive to invest it 
with a little more verve. The book, as it 
stands, is readable certainly, but im- 
pressive—no. The portrait of the Queen 
as he presents it is, on the whole, just and 
impartial, rational and restrained, but 
the distinguishing features of her as well 
as of her reign are cataloged rather than 
described. Perhaps the world will have 
to wait until she has become a “ majestic 
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memory” and the Victorian era has 
passed into romantic remoteness before 
an adequate chronicle of both shall be 
forthcoming. 

] 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging 
to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British 
Museum. By Robert Francis Harper. 
Part viii. University of Chicago Press, 
$6 oo net. 

For ten years Professor Harper has 
been issuing the series of volumes, of 
which this is the eighth, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Chicago. 
These volumes contain simply the As- 
syrian cuneiform texts of the letters se- 
lected from tablets found at Kouyunjik, 
Nineveh, by Mr. Layard and his success- 
ors. There is no transliteration or trans- 
lation. This volume contains 103 such 
letters and fragments of letters. Few 
accomplished Assyriologists would un- 
dertake to give a general survey of these 
letters. Suffice it to say that they are on 
miscellaneous topics, and the first line 
gives usually the address and the writer's 
name is in the second line. The next 


volume to appear will contain indexes of 


all proper names of people and places 
and will make this mass of material ac- 
cessible to scholars. Professor Harper 
deserves credit for his long summers’ la- 
bors in the British Museum. But we are 
inclined to ask what has become of S. 
Alden Smith, who, fifteen years ago, pub- 
lished seventy-five of the letters in the 
British Museum. Is he buried in the pas- 
torate of some Baptist church in Vir- 
ginia, seeing that Assyriology would not 
give him a living? 


Sermons for the Ecclesiastical Year. By Very 
Rev. George Deshon, C.S.P., New York: 
Catholic Book Exchange, $1.00. 

This is a volume of sermons “ for the 
use of parish priests and for private read- 
ing.” While there is much in it to which 
Protestants cannot assent, yet it ought to 
have a large reading among those for 
whom it is written, for it is sincere and 
earnest in tone. and breathes a most de- 
vout spirit throughout. 

& 


Pebbles 


Visitor (at school): “ What a rapt look 
that dear little fellow wears!” Dear Little 
Fellow (overhearing) : “ Teacher just hit me 


over the knuckles with a ruler, ma’am.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


....A Joke From Lonpon. — President 
Roosevelt’s policy in. appointing negro officials 
to positions in the Southern States will have 
the effect of stirring up much bad feeling 
among the whites, who are looking very black 
about it—London Judy. 


.... Archbishop Ryan, visiting a small parish 
in a mining district for the purpose of adminis- 
tering confirmation, asked one nervous little 
girl what matrimony was, and she answered 
that it was “a state of terrible torment which 
those who enter it are compelled to undergo 
for a time to prepare them for a brighter and 
better world.” “No, no,” remonstrated the 
pastor; “ that isn’t matrimony; that’s the defi- 
nition of purgatory.” “ Leave her alone,” said 
the Archbishop; ‘“ maybe she’s right. What 
do you or I know about it?”—The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


...: THE LETTERS OF A FOREIGNER.—HOMER, 
Inp., November s5th—My Dear Friends: I 
have just had the pleasure of witnessing an 
election in this most interesting and extraordi- 
nary country. I have read the representative 
party organs and thoroughly understand the 
significance of the result of this great and 
edifying contest. The Republicans, it seems, 
have been successful in retaining control of 
Congress, which assures continued prosperity 
for the masses and an extension of the favors 
which have been shown to the rich monopo- 
lists: The people are sure now to be well 
cared for, while they are ruinously taxed for 
the beneficiaries of outrageously protected in- 
dustries. Confidence will continue, since it 
is pretty certain that there will be no material 
changes in the tariff, thus making it easy for 
the big trusts to pursue their present course, 
which all but the blind can see is sure to bring 
disaster before long. Everybody is happy, and 
there is a strong undercurrent of discontent. 
The people have shown that they are thor- 
oughly satisfied with things as they are, and 
by cutting down the Republican majority in 
Congress have indicated very plainly that they 
demand radical and immediate changes. I 
find that the results were due generally to 
local issues, but in. most cases these were lost 
sight of in the far more important matter of 
sustaining the national administration. The 
Republicans see in the outcome a thorough 
vindication of their party and its policy, .while 
the Democratic forces are reunited and ready 
to assume the responsibilities that are soon to 
be confided to them by the weary and dis- 
gusted public. Trusting that I have made the 
matter thoroughly plain, I have the pleasure 
to be always your obedient, humble servant, 

THEOPHILUS FiTtzMAuRICE GARMOYLE, in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, 





EDITORIALS 


Delitzsch, Hilprecht and _ the 


Kaiser 


Proressor Detitzscu’s first lecture 
delivered before Emperor William with 
great éclat had nothing in it to which 
very serious objection could be taken. 
It was a popular statement of facts well 
known to scholars, but which had not 
trickled down very much into the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical or imperial mind. It 
made as much as could well be made of 
Babylonian research, and laid claim to 
quite all that could be granted, in its title 
“Babel und Bibel,” which put “ Babel 
first as the source of much that is in the 
Bible. The claim that the name Yahve, 
Jehovah, was Babylonian was perhaps the 
most questionable thing in the lecture. 
Delitzsch found it in a proper name 
“Vahve-ilu,” which he translated “ Yahve 
is God,” but Bezold and Daiches have 


since proved that it should be read Yapi- 
ilu. 

But the second lecture, also before the 
Emperor, is of a different sort. It is not 
yet in our hands, but we have already 
commented on the report of it sent by 
cable and epitomized in the European 


press. It wandered from history and 
philology into the realm of theology, and 
seems to have denied any special divine 
control in the development of the reli- 
gious institutions and writings of the 
ancient Hebrews. In Professor Delitzsch’s 
view the Hebrew monotheism developed 
very much, as did the worship of Assur 
in Assyria or of Ra in Egypt. It is no 
wonder that the more conservative schol- 
ars of Germany have been disturbed, 
especially because their very religious 
Emperor seemed to have gone over to the 
unbelieving enemy. There has been an- 
other irruption of addresses and pam- 
phlets, and the Emperor has been ap- 
pealed to, and our own Professor Hil- 
precht, who, we believe, holds to his Ger- 
man citizenship, has been called to the 
defense and has lectured before princes 
and princesses and magnates of the 
Church in opposition to his old teacher, 
and it was reported that he would be 
invited to lecture before the Emperor. 


To our mind the Emperor has pretty 
fairly judged the matter when, as re- 
ported by cable, he says in a published’ 
letter that Professor Delitzsch made a 
grave mistake in approaching the ques- 
tion of revelation in a polemic spirit, and 
professing to be able to trace it back to a 
historical and purely human source. He 
gives his conclusions admirably : 

“ First, I believe in one only God; second, 
we men need a form in order to teach His ex- 
istence, especially for our children, and third, 
this form has hitherto been the Old Testament 
in its present version. This form will be posi- 
tively and substantially modified under the in- 
fluence of research and inscriptions and ex- 
cavations. That does not matter. 

“Neither does it matter that much of the 
nimbus of the chosen people will thereby dis- 
appear. The kernel and contents will remain 
always the same—God and His works. 

“ Religion has never been the result of sci- 
ence, but the outpouring of the heart and being 
of man from his intercourse with God.” 

A very curious incident in this discus- 
sion has come out of the appearance of 
Professor Hilprecht as the champion of 
the conservative views. He was an- 
nounced as the distinguished excavator 
of Niffer, the ancient seat of the worship 
of Bel and one of the oldest cities of 
Babylonia. Speedily there developed a 
personal quarrel, such as German philo- 
logists delight in. The Evangelisch- 
Kirchlicher Anzeiger sums up the con- 
clusion on Professor Hilprecht’s side: 

“This is settled as to Hilprecht, that for 
fourteen years he has been conducting excava- 
tions in the East. He is charged with claiming 
that he carried them on all this time at the 
same place, in Niffer. But no one ever said 
so. Naturally he has conducted his excava- 
tions in different places. It is only affirmed 
that Hilprecht has occupied himself fully with 
excavations for fourteen years.” 

This is a German quarrel, but so much 
has been reported, more or less erron- 
eously, in this country about Dr. Hil- 
precht’s work of late that it may be 
proper to give the facts. 

In 1884 Dr. John P. Peters, then Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, now rector, in succession 
to his father and grandfather, of St. 
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Michael’s Church in this city, secured 
from Miss Catharine L. Wolfe the funds 
for the Wolfe Expedition of reconnois- 
ance in Babylonia. As the result of this 
expedition, which returned in 1886, three 
sites were recommended for excavation 
by an American party, one of which was 
Niffer, the ancient Nippur. Dr. Peters, 
to whose initiative the chief credit is due, 
then set to work to secure funds for an 
American expedition, and succeeded in 
interesting Mr. E. W. Clark, his brother, 
C. H. Clark, and Provost Pepper, and 
other gentlemen of Philadelphia, who 
subscribed the necessary funds, as in be- 
half of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
and it was stipulated that Dr. Peters 
should be the Director. Dr. Robert F. 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
was appointed assyriologist. Later, with 
the consent of Dr. Harper, Dr. Hil- 
precht’s physicians gave consent to his 
joining the expedition, and he was also 
made assyriologist, neither to outrank the 
other. This expedition, including several 
other members, reached Niffer January 
30th, 1888. The first year’s work was 


very disappointing. Two or three hundred 
tablets were found, especially in what Dr. 
Hilprecht calls the Temple Hill. He now 
says that he then pointed out this hill 
as the place where success might be ex- 
pected and secured a party of workmen 
to dig there, but no other member of the 


party remembers it. It is one of those 
honest psychological delusions that de- 
velop into myth. Trial trenches were 
started everywhere, and this hill was at- 
tacked within five days after the first 
spade was put in the ground. It is cer- 
tain that he declared that the Elamite 
conquests had utterly destroyed the city, 
that nothing could be found there, and 
that it was a mistake ever to have gone 
to Niffer. The party left Niffer April 
11th, having been there eleven weeks, 
and glad to escape with their lives from 
an angry mob of Arabs, who had re- 
sented the shooting of a thief, and had 
burned their camp and robbed them of 
their gold. Only Dr. Haynes, of the 
Americans, remained in the country. 
The rest returned to America. 

But Dr. Peters was not discouraged. 
He still believed in Niffer. His Phila- 
delphia friends rallied around him. He 
returned the next vear, taking only Mr. 
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Haynes, of his first American party. This 
year was as great a success, at its very 
end, as the previous one had been disap- 
pointing. The Turkish Government was 
generous and gave Dr. Peters a large 
number of tablets and other objects 
which he, as in duty bound, presented tp 
the University of Pennsylvania. These 
were entrusted to Dr. Hilprecht for de 
cipherment and publication. He took up 
this work with admirable zeal, and has 
published a very valuable series of monv- 
ments which add much to our knowledge 
of the earliest Babylonian history, and 
have brought deserved credit to the edi- 
tor of these volumes. At the end of the 
second year Dr. Peters returned to this 
country, but continued to act as Director, 
leaving Mr. Haynes in charge of the ex- 
cavations. In 1896 Mr. Haynes returned 
to this country, but was sent back in 
1898. Dr. Peters, having left Philadel- 
phia for New York, and not being satis- 
fied with the wisdom of the policy which 
returned Mr. Haynes, resigned as Di- 
rector, and Dr. Hilprecht was made 
Scientific Director and Mr. Haynes Field 
Director. In 1900 it was found neces- 
sary to suspend the work and recall Mr. 
Haynes. Dr. Hilprecht was persuaded 
to go to Niffer and prepare fuller reports 
than had been received of the work done. 
Two months before he reached Niffer 
Dr. Haynes had made the splendid dis- 
covery of the so-called Temple Library 
of tablets. Professor Hilprecht reached 
Niffer March Ist, 1900; the diggings on 
Tablet Hill were suspended March roth, 
and he left Niffer May 11th, having been 
on the ground just ten. weeks. 

While it is true that the toil and re 
sponsibility of exploration belongs only 
in a very slight degree to him, but chiefly 
to Dr. Peters and Mr. Haynes, yet the 
entire credit for the decipherment of the 
inscriptions found belongs wholly to Dr. 
Hilprecht, who has done admirable work 
in the Philadelphia Museum, and in the 
Turkish Museum at Constantinople, 
where he has spent much time in suc- 
cessive years. He has received from the 
Turkish Government many of the treas- 
ures found, which he has transferred to 
the Museum at Philadelphia. He has 
also been able to secure a firman for 
continuing the excavations. It is only to 
be desired that the treasures now at the 
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Museum of the University may be made 
accessible to other scholars besides the 
Director. 

We have given this plain statement of 
the exact facts, as an extraordinary flood 
of misstatements have lately given to the 
excellent Philadelphia scholar the credit 
that belongs to others. He deserves 
great praise, but to him belongs no large 
part of the credit of the excavations and 
discoveries, while to call him, as some 
fulsome magazine writers do, “ the fore- 
most authority on cuneiform paleog- 
raphy ” is some way from the truth. He 
is too young a scholar yet to have sur- 
passed in this line the work of M. Thur- 
eau-Dangin, or Pére Scheil, or Pére 
Strassmaier, or Dr. Bezold, or Mr. 
Pinches, or Mr. King, or his teacher 
Delitzsch. We must keep our balance 
and not extol American scholars too 
extravagantly. 


Teachers and the 
Public 


WE could wish, if it were feasible, to 
reply editorially to the many letters from 
college instructors and others who have 
taken up the argument for or against the 
present method of teaching the classics. 
From one letter at least we will take the 
liberty of quoting as some length, for the 
writer’s attempt to throw the blame of 
the situation from the teachers to the 
general public introduces a question vital 
to the argument. He says, then: 

The world falls naturally into two classes of 
men; those who are interested in facts and 
those who are interested in ideas. And it is 
the former class, the men of fact, who have pre- 
vailed; and their watchword is science, as they 
understand it, and not culture. In the days 
when the higher education was the affair of the 
exceptional man who, if he did not look for- 
ward to a life of scholarship, as scholarship 
was then understood, did at least look forward 
to a professional career, Latin and Greek 
were felt to have a place in his education be- 
cause such men always dealt in some 
sense and to some degree with ideas. 
But the “new” education, the education of 
men of fact, has changed all that. Thirty or 
forty years ago Renan remarked: ‘“ The coun- 
tries which, like the United States, have cre- 
ated a considerable popular instruction without 
any serious higher instruction, will long have 
to expiate this fault by their intellectual 
mediocrity, their vulgarity of manners, their 
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superficial spirit, their lack of general intelli- 
gence.” In the interval the United States has 
been trying to supply this deficiency in its sys- 
tem of education by the establishment of State 
universities. But unfortunately the State uni- 
versity, whether or not it depends directly upon 
politics, has come by a false analogy to be con- 
ceived and treated as in principle a political in- 
stitution. ‘“‘ The sound instruction of the peo- 
ple,” says Renan in this same connection, “ is 
an effect of the high culture of certain classes,” 
—not a general leveling of all, it will be ob- 
served, to the requirements of the average, 
which is the principle of political institutions, 
but the “ high culture” of some. This is the 
only sound theory of higher education, the 
“high culture” of some. The university, if it 
is good for anything at all, is valuable as it 
forms an aristocracy of merit, of intelligence, 
capable of dealing with ideas. Its principle is 
selection, distinction; unlike a political institu- 
tion it rests, not upon the needs of the many, 
but the abilities of the few—upon a minority 
of élite, not a majority. But unhappily the 
State in undertaking to provide for higher edu- 
cation applied the wrong principle, the demo- 
ratic which is that of political institutions, in- 
stead of the aristocratic which is properly 
by the very nature of the case that of the uni- 
versity. As a result it is felt that the right to. 
university education rests upon exactly the 
same ground as the right to justice, as is evi- 
dent by the constant tendency to measure these 
universities by a -numerical standard and to 
fit the curricula to the wants of the majority. 
But the great mass of the people for whom the 
university more and more provides do not 
want culture, and, therefore, they do not want 
Latin and Greek. They deal with things, not 
ideas; and they want what will help them to 
deal with things, that is, science, as they un- 
derstand it, particularly social and economic 
science, for the inclination of the American 
people is ever more and more to politicize life. 
It follows, therefore, that the present disrepute 
in which the classics are held is not due sub- 
stantially to the way in which they are taught, 
but that the way in which they are taught is 
due to the influence of the times. Together 
with English and to some extent the other 
languages they are put upon the defensive; in 
order to satisfy the popular taste for fact their 
teachers have been forced to let ideas alone 
and entrench themselves on the only positive 
or “ scientific” ground, as it is called, they 
have—the only basis of fact they possess— 
namely, philology and the like. Precisely the 
same tendency is at work in the teaching of 
English, and finds illustration in the so-called 
laboratory methods of handling English litera- 
ture. 


If we mistake not the very heart of 
the matter is touched here, but not quite 
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in the manner intended by our corre- 
spondent. It is true that with the exten- 
sion of education has come a necessary 
diversity of disciplines. The classics can 
no longer be imposed on all students as 
the only means of creating the “ scholar 
and gentleman.” In a certain sense, 
moreover, education is at present divided 
between those who seek facts and those 
who seeks ideas—restricting the word 
ideas, as our correspondent intends, to 
the Platonic use which implies the work 
of the imagination acting on human ex- 
perience, and excluding purely scientific 
thought. But it is not true, we think, 
that the decay of the classics implies a de- 
crease in the number of those who are 
interested in ideas in these latter days. 
The very pith of the complaint against 


our classical professors is that in attempt-: 


ing to adapt their instruction to the re- 
quirements of those who seek facts and 
not ideas they have merely driven away 
the latter class without winning over the 
former—hinc ille lacrime. 

But to leave this language of facts and 
ideas, which is‘ somewhat misleading to 


say the least, the real division in educa- 
tion is rather due to the two great sub- 
jects of study, nature and man, which 
give us science and the humanities. With 
science properly speaking we are the last 


to quarrel. To observe the wonderful 
phenomena of nature, to calculate the 
great orbs of the planets swinging in the 
sky and the oscillations of the infinitesi- 
mal molecules, to classify into homo- 
geneous groups all the teeming life of 
the world, to trace the bewildering 
changes of matter back to the few simple 
laws of motion and number—all this is 
more than legitimate; he who knows 
nothing of these marvels to-day is 
simply not educated. Yet, with all this 
granted, it still remains true, as Dr. John- 
son said: 

“ The knowledge of external nature and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or in- 
cludes are not the great’or the frequent busi- 
ness of the human mind. Prudence 
and Justice are virtues and excellences of all 
times and all places; we are perpetually moral- 
ists, but we are geometricians only by chance.” 


It was the proud inheritance of the hu- 
manities to inculcate prudence and jus- 
tice and to display before the growing 
intelligence the great exemplary works 
of the human imagination; but this in- 
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heritance the present teachers of the clas- 
sics have bartered away for the semblance 
of false science. Out of true science 
springs knowledge which is useful for 
human life and which at the same time 
may feed the imagination and disabuse 
the intelligence of many errors. It rests 
on facts of nature and seeks the truth of 
nature. But to make of philology a scien- 
tific discipline is utterly to misunderstand 
the character of the study. The facts 
themselves—these linguistic roots, these 
subtleties of morphology, these minutiz 
of archeology—are in no wise compar- 
able in value to the facts of nature, and 
the laws deduced from them are pitiable 
beside the great laws of true science. 
The study of grammar and archeology 
in itself leads to nothing and is valuable 
only as a means to another and higher 
study. There is no such gap between 
the observation of facts and the discovery 
of scientific laws; they continue always 
together, whereas the true study of the 
classics can begin only when the lower 
study has been laid aside. The student 
who retains any sense of realities may © 
for a while be seduced by this semblance 
of the scientific method, but he soon dis- 
cerns the hollowness of the whole sham 
and betakes himself either to genuine 
science or to studies in which some rem- 
nant of human significance still abides, 
The argument returns to the point 
from which it started. The old authority 
of the classics has been dissolved, and 
the teachers of them, instead of seeking 
a new authority in the historical method, 
have been misguided by the clamor of 
science into blind paths. That the clas- 
sics are still the supreme field for train- 
ing the mind in ideas, as our correspond- 
ent uses that word, we are firmly con- 
vinced. We think we could justify this 
conviction with strong arguments; but, 
as Kipling says, that is another story. 
That there are many, very many, young 
students who begin the study of the clas- 
sics with an ardent desire to converse 
with such ideas is to us equally clear. 
The letter of our correspondent shows 
that he himself has retained his enthusi- 
asm for human culture, whatever his 
method of teaching may be, and his letter 
comes to us not alone. It is even proba- 
ble that the great intellectual disillusion 
which overtakes so many young men to 
day arises from the disappoirtment they 
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experience under the tutelage of scien- 
tific philologians. They ask for bread, 
and receive a stone. 


National Antagonisms 


THOSE who believe that national an- 
tagonisms must forever divide the hu- 
man race into jealous and often warring 
groups should read an article contributed 
by a profound Russian student of social 
conditions, Prof. J. Novicow, to a recent 
number of the International Quarterly. 

“ An illusion ” is what Professor Novi- 
cow calls the ideas that array nations one 
against another, sometimes in commer- 
cial strife, sometimes in open war. In 
proof of his contention he undertakes to 
show that the real interests of nations are 
different from what at times they seem 
to be. The real interests of mankind are 
the same. Apparent interests only differ. 
Imagine, Professor Novicow says, the 
whole human race included in one great 
organized society. There could no long- 
er be any sense of insecurity, because no 
national group would longer exist as a 
possible foe, and each local subdivision 
of the world’s inhabitants would dwell on 
friendly terms with others, as does each 
Commonwealth in the American Union. 
Each group would trade with others on a 
basis of perfect equality, as unhindered 
by customs boundaries as a town in New 
England trading with one in Illinois or 
Arizona. The benefits of organization 
increase directly with the number of per- 
sons comprised within it. An associa- 
tion of all mankind would mean perfect 
safety, common juridical relations and a 
diversion of energies from unproductive 
undertakings to an increase of material 
and intellectual well being. All would 
engage in the only remaining warfare, 
that against the ills which nature inflicts. 

If, then, the wider association of man- 
kind would bring these benefits, a cessa- 
tion of war and an abandonment of trade 
restrictions among nations as they now 
exist would yield approximately like 
benefits. Or, as Professor Novicow 
phrases it, there is already a solidarity of 
interests among the nations, but the na- 
tions are not yet conscious of it. As rap- 
idly as peoples come to know themselves, 
in short to discover the truth, they will 
begin to understand the absurdity of 
their jealousies and conflicting policies. 
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Are there any special causes tending to 
perpetuate the error of national antago- 
nism, and to blind the world to the truth? 
Professor Novicow alleges three—name- 
ly, the economic fetish of protectionism, 
the “epidemic” of colonial enterprise, 
and the not yet extinguished passion for 
political conquest. tt is obviously our 
author’s belief that each of these influ- 
ences is destined to wane, thereby making 
the great truth of the solidarity of hu- 
man interests far more easy to be per- 
ceived than now. He is not altogether 
clear in his account of causes that will 
diminish the influence of protectionism 
and of the colonial interest, but nothing 
could be more admirable than his demon- 
stration that the time for political con- 
quest has nearly passed because of its in- 
creasing impossibility. A great modern 
nation is too gigantic an organization of 
population, wealth and energy to be over- 
come, and the smaller nations are, on the 
whole, protected by their varied interests 
ard affiliations. 

In all this philosophy there is nothing 
essentially new. Whoever will turn to 
Mr. John Morley’s profoundly interest- 
ing “ Life of Richard Cobden ” will dis- 
cover that it was a well worked out and 
influential mode of thought more than 
half a century ago. That fact, however, 
does not diminish its inherent interest, 
nor lessen the demand which it right- 
fully makes upon the thoughtful student 
of human affairs. It is more to the point 
to subject it to criticism by comparing it 
with a theory which we owe to a thinker 
whose political sympathies are altogether 
in agreement with the views of Cobden 
and Novicow, but who has, none the less, 
seen more clearly than any other investi- 
gator of modern times the full sweep of 
social evolution. 

In the first edition of the “ Social Stat- 
ics,” published as long ago as 1850, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer drew attention to a 
gradual transformation of human activ- 
ity, character and organization f:om mili- 
tarism to industrialism, and revealed its 
underlying cause in that “ equilibration 
of energy ” through which every organ- 
ism and every group of living things be- 
comes adapted to its environment or 
adapts the environment to itself. So long 
as any community of human beings lives 
in proximity to groups that are weaker 
or in any way inferior to itself, the tend- 
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ency of energy to establish an equilibrium 
of conditions—as irresistible in human 
life as it is in the inorganic masses of the 
solar system—will manifest itself in some 
exploitation, organization or transforma- 
tion of the weak by the strong. 

Already in human history this process 
has gone so far that petty States have 
long since been absorbed into the great 
nations of the present time, which are of 
such approximately equal strength that 
none can now hope to overcome them. 
But this achievement has brought all the 
nations of the world face to face with 
another profound inequality, which in- 
evitably will bring about transformations 
even more momentous. 

The great political races of the world 
now stand face to face with the relatively 
unorganized, non-industrial dark races 
of the tropical regions. What form will 
equilibration take? Will political absorp- 
tion through colonization prove to be the 
line of least resistance? Will commer- 
cial exploitation, with or without a recog- 
nition of “ spheres of influence,” provide 
a sufficient outlet for the energies of the 


progressive stocks? These are questions 
that touch the very essence of national 
antagonisms to-day. 

Clearly, we cannot hope to see a rapid 


decline of national jealousy. We can 
only hope that enlarged experience, a 
clearer perception of the great truth, on 
which Professor Novicow insists, of an 
underlying solidarity of human interests, 
and an increasing supremacy of reason 
over passion, may make this new equili- 
bration of human energies a contest of 
ideas and of enterprise, and not again, as 
in the older days, a warfare of the sword. 
& 


The Aged Pope 


THERE has never a better man sat in 
the Papal chair than the Leo who is now 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his election and his surpassing thus the 
“years of Peter.” He is as much su- 

erior te Pius IX as the latter was to the 

regory who preceded him. When 
Gregory XVI died in 1846 the story was 
repeated through the streets of Rome 
that he came to the gates of Heaven and 
knocked loudly for admission. ‘“ Who 
is it?” called Peter from the inside. 
“Tt is I, Gregory, your successor.” 
“Then,” said Peter, “what are you 


knocking for? Did not I give you the 
keys?” “ Sure enough,” said Gregory, 
“] forgot that.” So he took the key from 
his girdle and tried to open the door, but 
it would not open. “ Turn harder,” said 
Peter, but it was of no use; the key would 
not turn in the lock. At last Peter 
asked, “ Are you sure, Gregory, that you 
have the right key?” Gregory looked 
carefully at the key and then cried de- 
spairingly, “ Oh! I have made an awful 
mistake ; it is the key of my wine cellar! ” 
Pius IX was doubtless a godly man, but 
he was not the astute statesman that was 
required for the troublous times when 
the Italian nation rose to the sense of its 
unity and took possession of the city of 
Rome. His futile resistance to the loss of 
his temporal power showed him imprac- 
ticable and extreme. The Vatican Coun- 
cil’s announcement of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility was one of the grav- 
est mistakes ever made by the Church of 
Rome, and this was forced upon the 
Church by the Pope himself, controlled 
in his turn by his ecclesiastical flatterers. 
The Syllabus of Errors was another 
colossal blunder and has done much to 
set the Church in hopeless opposition to 
all the seething and victorious forces of 
modern liberty of thought and govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately such opposition cannot 
prevail, for even the Church of Rome 
is compelled at last to yield to the ele- 
ments of progress; and the reign of Leo 
XIII has shown the beginnings of an 
effort to replace the “ Non Possumus ” of 
Pius IX by a policy which recognizes and 
accepts the inevitable. While Leo could 
not in terms reverse the decisions of his 
predecessor, he has yet had the good 
sense and courage to acknowledge the 
rightfulness of a republican government 
in France and the political sagacity to re- 
quire harmony with it. He has attempted 
some compromise with socialism and has 
lately recognized the work of biblical 
criticism, and has appointed a commis- 
sion of eminent scholars to study the sub- 
ject and has required them to take cogni- 
zance of the studies of Protestant schol- 
ars. His relation to the United States 
has generally been worthy of the grow- 
ing strength and wealth of the Catholic 
Church here; and if he were misled for 
a little while as to the danger of Ameri- 
canism, his error was not of long con- 
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tinuance and the criticised ecclesiastics are 
again in favor. The transfer of Catholic 
islands from Spanish control to our own 
might well have given rise to misunder- 
standing ; but, altho nearly all the Catho- 
lic press here was bitter and vicious, the 
Pope’s attitude has been correct, prudent 
and benevolent. He has proved himself 
one of the wisest, purest and most states- 
manly pontiffs that have ever worn the 
tiara. We can ask no better blessing for 
the largest Church in Christendom than 
that Leo XIII may sit upon the pontifical 
throne until he shall reach the century 
mark and outlive all that have gone be- 
fore him. They do not make Popes 
saints nowadays, but he deserves beati- 
fication as much as any one of his pre- 
decessors who carry the title. 

But he will not live forever, and under 
a near successor the Church will find a 
way to yield the claim of territorial sov- 
ereignty and will be content to exert 
merely spiritual authority. Reforms in 
the Roman Church do not appear in de- 
cretals or on parchment, but they come 


all the same. Thus superstitions go and 
thus will go the claim of the right to rule 
Rome. 


st 


A Factor in Americanization 


THERE is one aspect of labor unions in 
the United States not frequently ad- 
verted to, namely, their part in the 
Americanization of immigrants. The 
representatives of the coal operators have 
again and again testified that prior to 
the organization of the union there was 
complete harmony and discipline in the 
mines, and that their workmen were per- 
fectly contented. Quite generally this is 
looked upon by employers as the ideal 
and proper state of laborers, that they 
should make no remonstrance against 
whatever treatment is placed upon them. 
To such employers it is impertinence 
and ingratitude that their men should 
organize a union and demand a voice in 
the management of their business. 

Indeed, this is a marvelous feature of 
American unionism, that recent immi- 
grants, whose earnings are already two 
to three times as much as they were ac- 
customed to receive in the old country, 
have joined together to demand better 
pay and better conditions from their 

erican employers. This is not only 
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true of the anthracite coal mine workers, 
but also of the bituminous mine workers, 
and of longshoremen, furnace workers, 
street laborers and other classes of com- 
mon laborers dominated by the foreign- 
born element. It is also true of the Jew- 
ish sweatshop workers. 

The reasons for this remarkable move- 
ment toward unionism among apparent- 
ly the most ineligible of candidates are 
mainly two-fold, the physical intensity 
of work under American conditions and 
the newly awakened belief in equal 
rights. Altho his pay is three times as 
high in America as it was in Italy, the 
Italian workman can no longer live on 
bread and vegetables, but is compelled 
to purchase meat and muscle-producing 
food in order to sustain the higher exer- 
tion to which he is urged. His physical 
necessities have increased, and after four 
or five years of American life he feels 
that he cannot much longer keep up the 
pace unless he eats more and saves less, 
or gets an increase in wages. 

But mere physical necessities would 
not lead him to those sacrifices and that 
elimination of his most deep-seated 
prejudices which willing membership in 
a union presupposes. For the first time 
in his life the foreigner from southern 
and eastern Europe has gotten into his 
head the idea that he has a right to work 
and that his livelihood should not depend 
on the personal favor or whim of a su- 
perior. The notorious fact about this 
class of foreigners is their utter obsequi- 
ousness in the presence of their foremen, 
or bosses, as they know them, and this 
obsequiousness takes the practical form 
of a perquisite or commission paid to the 
boss for the privilege of keeping the job. 
It is not simply their ignorance of the 
country and the language that makes pos- 
sible the padrone system and the bribery 
of bosses and foremen, it is more than 
that; it their ingrained feeling that des- 
potism is the only principle of life and 
that they must make terms with the in- 
fluential superior who is so fortunate as 
to have favor with the powers that be. 
To represent men with such a feeling as 
disciplined and docile workmen -is te 
overlook the fact that outside the field 
where they are obsequious they are really 
the most violent, treacherous and faction- 
al of human beings. Before the organi- 
zation of the unions in the bituminous 
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and anthracite coal fields these foreign- 
ers were given over to the most bitter 
and often murderous feuds among the 
ten or fifteen nationalities and the two 
or three factions within each nationality. 
The Polish worshipers of a given saint 
would organize a night attack on the 
Polish worshipers of another saint; the 
Italians from one province would have 
a knife for the Italians from another 
province, and so on. When the union 
was organized all antagonisms of race, 
religion and faction were eliminated. 
They came down to an economic basis 
and turned their united forces against 
their bosses. Those who remained out- 
side were mainly the American born, in- 
cluding those better paid employees who 
were specially favored Ly the bosses. 
Against these was directed that spirit of 
violence which is the natural counter- 
part of despotism and which hitherto had 
been directed against each other. “ We 
fellows killed this country,” said a Polish 
striker to Father Curran, “and now we 
are going to make it.” Italian unionists 
spend large sums of money in ordering 
American flags to be made of silk in 
Italy and forwarded to their organiza- 
tions here. The sense of a common 
cause, and, more than all else, the sense 
of individual rights as men, have come 
to these people only through the organi- 
zation of their labor unions, and it could 
come in no other way, for their preju- 
dices and subserviency were deep-seated 
through centuries of despotism. They 
are not yet by any means ideal Ameri- 
cans, but those who have profited by 
their immigration in the past should be 
the last to cry out. against the chief influ- 
ence that has started them on the way to 
true Americanism. 


Lessons of Ithaca and Newark 


WE are not accustomed to class epi- 
demics of typhoid fever with railway 
accidents that cause much loss of life. 
On account of some points of resem- 
blance, however, the epidemic at Ithaca 
and in Cornell University may reasonably 
be considered in connection with the re- 
cent grade-crossing collision in Newark. 
Both were clearly preventable ; the lesson 
of both is an old one with which all in- 
telligent people should be familiar; the 
conditions in each case were such as exist 
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in many parts of the country ; and in both 
of these instances the innocent victims of 
the errors of those who were responsible 
for their safety have been young men of 
promise on whom the hopes of fond par- 
ents were centered, or young women who 
were the light of happy homes. There 
is something inexpressibly painful in the 
sudden and appalling destruction of the 
lives of those eight bright girls of the 
Newark High School whom the railway 
locomotive crushed and mangled. It 
makes the heart ache. And when we 
read of the untimely deaths of fifteen 
young men of Cornell—some of them 
fine students who had supported them- 
selves while winning honors, and were 
about to enter upon the battles of active 
life—we experience the same feeling. 
But in both cases our pain and regret are 
mingled with sharp indignation. For the 
use of well known safeguards and a re- 
gard for the commonest teachings of 
practical sanitary science would have 
saved all these lives. 

Ithaca, a town of 14,000 people, draws 
its water supply from neighboring creeks. 
The water company is a private corpora- 
tion. The water taken from one of these 
creeks for use on the University grounds 
appears to be free from contamination; 
but the students have been living in the 
boarding houses and private dwellings of 
the town, which are supplied from two 
other creeks, one of which has been ex- 
posed to dangerous pollution from cess- 
pools, barnyards, and deposits of putre- 
fying material. The quality of the water 
was not improved by the presence of the 
decomposing body of a dead horse on the 
bank of the creek, but the poisoning was 
probably due to the illness (reported to 
have been caused by typhoid fever) of 
one or more persons in a party of Hur- 
garian laborers who camped by the side 
of the stream while making a new dam 
for the water company. A thorough in- 
vestigation does not appear to have been 
made, but analysis of the water has re 
vealed dangerous pollution, and the con- 
ditions have permitted contamination of 
the worst kind. The results are nearly 
500 cases of fever and something more 
than the usual percentage of fatal cases, 
the list of the dead including fifteen Cor- 
nell students. 

For all this no reasonable defense of 
excuse can be made by the water com- 
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pany or the authorities of Ithaca. Prac- 
tical sanitary science shows nothing more 
plainly than the origin of typhoid epi- 
demics. Almost invariably the infection 
proceeds from the supply of water or 
milk. An epidemic in another American 
college was traced to the pollution of 
oysters by contaminated water. Among 
the investigations which have so clearly 
disclosed the agents of typhoid infection 
were those relating to the epidemics in 
Plymouth (Pa.), Stamford, New Haven 
and Grand Forks. No end of proof has 
thus been obtained by experts in hun- 
dreds of instances. Careful filtration will 
purify polluted water. If the sources of 
supply are exposed to possible contami- 
nation the streams and reservoirs should 
be regularly patrolled by competent 
guards. 

One would suppose that in a town of 
14,000 people the interests and influence 
of a famous University having nearly 
3,000 students would be paramount. 
Either that influence was not exerted in 
Ithaca to prevent the use of water noto- 
riously exposed to pollution, or it had no 
weight. We presume that in no similar 
institution are the plain teachings of sani- 
tary science more clearly understood. 
But the students have continued to be ex- 
posed to infection, and now fifteen are 
dead and the hospitals are full of the sick. 
Hotels at summer resorts take pains to 
obtain pure water for their guests, and 
seek patronage by advertising that they 
have done this. It was the duty of the 
officers of Cornell University to take 
similar measures for the safety of their 
students—to exert all their influence for 
the purification and protection of the 
town’s water supply, and if their efforts 
were fruitless, to make the failure known. 
Expert investigation, followed by public 
denunciation of the water company, could 
scarcely have failed to compel reform and 
save the lives that have been sacrificed. 

The lesson to be drawn from the col- 
lision in Newark is the old one that 
grades should be separated if possible at 
wagon road or trolley crossings of steam 
railways ; and that, if there must be such 
crossings at grade, the protection against 
collision should be ample. In this in- 
stance, a trolley car very heavily loaded 
(having 123 passengers on board) could 
not be held by the brake, but slipped for- 
ward down a decline on icy rails, smash- 
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ing the gate and going upon the steam 
road’s track, there to be wrecked by a 
passing train. The trolley company had 
no derailing device at that crossing, the 
very dangerous character of which had 
been pointed out by the Mayor in a re- 
cent message. Nor was the crossing suf- 
ficiently guarded. The city is now as- 
sisting the steam railroad companies, at 
large expense, in eliminating certain 
other grade crossings, but at this point 
it is impracticable for the steam road to 
depress its tracks. The trolley company 
should not have been permitted to cross 
them at grade. One of its officers says it 
was not required by law to make an ele- 
vated crossing there and has never been 
asked to do so. For some years past a 
Connecticut law has required trolleys to 
pass over or under at such crossings. 
Such a law is needed in New Jersey. It 
is needed in other States where, to pro- 
mote competition, the trolley companies 
have been freed from wholesome re- 
straint. It should be the aim of legisla- 
tures everywhere to eliminate the grade- 
crossing. With respect to the protec- 
tion of human life by a separation of 
crossing grades and the guarding of 
tracks we have much to learn from the 
Old World. 
Js 

The intolerable delay of the 
Macedonia Powers to put pressure on the 

Sultan for reform in the Bal- 
kan provinces may be responsible for the 
breaking out of war. It is announced 
that a moderate program of reform has 
been prepared and accepted, but we fear 
it is now too late. Spain was willing to 
promise reform in Cuba when things had 
gone too far and her promises were no 
longer believed. So in Macedonia words 
will go for very little and the revolution- 
ists cannot be expected to wait for the 
slow fulfilment of extorted promises of 
reform. The Bulgarians on either side 
the line will attack the Turkish garri- 
sons, and then the Turkish soldiers will 
crowd over the border and there will be 
massacres on both sides, and Russia and 
Austria will be compelled to intervene, as 
we did in Cuba. Such is the present out- 
look, and while such an outlook is sad 
enough, it is yet better that through fire 
and blood the population of European 
Turkey should be freed from the Turkish 
yoke than that it should continue to rest 
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upon them even with a somewhat light- 
ened weight. Whether it is best that 
Russia should profit territorially is quite 
another question. All the Balkan prov- 
inces ought to constitute one nation, but 
it is too late to expect that for many 
years. We may have to wait for the 
break-up of Austria. 


Bad 


We are sure that the 
extraordinary article 
by Alfred Russel 
Wallace in this week’s issue will be read 
with the greatest interest. We hesitate 
to pronounce a criticism on a paper which 
reaches into so many deep fields of as- 
tronomy and physics, and we commend 
it to the few competent astronomers, 
fearing that even they will be loth to 
judge it. We may, however, venture to 
warn preachers and theologians to use 
it with caution. While it is not easy to 
see any flaw in the argument, yet the con- 
clusion that this earth is at the very cen- 
ter of the universe.of stars, and is the 
only one of them that is inhabited, is on 
the face of it improbable, much as it adds 
to the thought of the dignity of man. 
But this we may and must conclude, that 
an infant’s single will is more stupendous 
than the mere physical forces of count- 
less suns continued through all the ce- 
lestial ages. 


Are Other Worlds 
Inhabited ? 


& 


A distinguished South- 
erner writes us the fol- 
lowing. Why he does 
not sign his name the reader may guess: 


Failure of 
Negro Suffrage 


Referring to your editorial in the last issue 
of your paper upon negro suffrage, in which 
you debate the question raised by the speech 
of Secretary Root bearing upon the reported 
failure of negro suffrage, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that in my opinion so 
far from negro suffrage being a failure at the 
present time a close study and analysis of con- 
ditions will convince any one that the negro 
vote is exercising more power in the nation 
than has been true at any time since the ballot 
was put into the black man’s hands. This 
is true on account of two reasons: first, the 
various unjust restrictions placed upon the 
exercise of the ballot in the Southern States 
on the part of the negro have resulted in mak- 
ing a large number of negroes go into the 
Northern States, where their votes are freely 
cast and honestly counted. In the second 
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place, in proportion as the negroes in the South 
are discriminated against unjustly, in the same 
proportion do the Northern negroes feel it 
their duty to protect the rights of the negroes 
in the South through their ballots. As an 
illustration of what I mean, twelve or fifteen 
years ago New York, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Delaware and 
Connecticut were put down as doubtful States 
in national elections. To-day, with hardly a 
single exception, not one of these is classed as 
a doubtful State, and if one will make an 
analysis of the increase in the negro vote in 
those States he will be easily convinced that 
these States have been taken out of the doubt- 
ful column largely by reason of the solidifica- 
tion of the negroes’ Northern vote, and the 
accession to this vote from the South. On 
account of the certainty of the way the vote 
in the South is going to be counted, the South- 
ern States practically exercise little influence 
in the politics of either party. On the other 
hand, by reason of the negro vote in the North, 
all of the Northern States are becoming more 
solid. This was illustrated during the last 
Congressional election in the fact that every 
State in the Union where a free election was 
held went Republican except Nevada. Thus 
it seems that the South, in attempting to strip 
the negro of political power, has unwittingly 
given him more power in the nation than he 
ever possessed before, and not only this, but 
it is an increasing power that the political 
parties must take into account. 


a 


We have a statement from 
the Rev. E. T. Mobberly, pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Indianola, 
Miss., correcting or supplementing our 
statements as to the events which led to 
the closing of the post office in that town. 
It was an error to say that at the first 
meeting of the citizens all the white men 
in town but one, 35 in number, were 
present. He states that at that meeting, 
which asked the postmistress to resign, 
only one other case was considered, and 
that a committee was appointed to notify 
a colored physician; B. F. Fulton, to 
leave town in ten days. But at the sub- 
sequent meeting 85 white men were pres- 
ent, and this action was reversed ; but we 
learn from another source that he went to 
Nashville. Previously to the first meet- 
ing, says the Rev. Mr. Mobberly, the 
other negro, Barnett, “was notified to 
leave town, not because he held ‘ a white 
man’s job,’” but “ because he acted in- 
sultingly toward a lady clerk in the es- 
tablishment ” where he was “a porter.” 


Indianola 
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This account differs from that which we 
received from a Southern source. Mr. 
Mobberly says that the committee ap- 
pointed to ask the resignation of the post- 
mistress did not meet her, as her husband 
anticipated them by telling them she 
would resign, and this was reported at 
the second meeting. Our correspondent, 
who evidently approves the action of the 
two meetings, concludes: 

The negroes are the sufferers. The whites 
immediately made arrangements for their mail 
from Greenville and suffer no inconvenience, 
but the negroes have made no such arrange- 
ments, and their mail of almost two months’ 
accumulation is now in Greenville. 


Whether they have not enterprise enough 
to send to Greenville for it, or they are 
not allowed to take it from Greenville, 
our correspondent does not say. 


We cordially indorse the letter 
of Mr. Robert Hunter, the Head 
Worker at the University Set- 
tlement, to Mayor Low, deploring the 
helter-skelter arrangement of our muni- 
cipal buildings and urging that those to 
be hereafter erected shall be grouped at 
intervals throughout the city. New York 
has now the most beautiful public school 
buildings in the country, but they are 
generally so surrounded and obscured by 
ugly and squalid tenements that their 
architectural graces are lost to the people. 
Why not, urges Mr. Hunter, group our 
public schools with Fire Engine Houses, 
Municipal Baths, Public Gymnasia, 
Police Stations and other municipal 
buildings, all arranged in architectural 
harmony, and so scattered throughout 
the city as to foster the “ neighborhood 
feeling.” Now that so large a part of 
our population are compelled to live in 
cities a restful park, a shaded thorough- 
fare, a sunny playground, a noble group 
of municipal buildings or a picturesque 
sky-line of tall buildings will be as price- 
less a civic asset as markets, manufactur- 
ing plants and commercial supremacy. 


& 


Perhaps the smallest dif- 
ferences that separate de- 
nominations are those that 
keep the three Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches apart. The African M. 
E. Church, the African Zion M. E. 


Beauty 
Centers 


A Desirable 
Union 
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Church and the Colored M. E. Church 
differ only in name. They all have 
bishops, and all have practically the same 
Discipline. The African M. E. claims 
750,000 members, the African Zion M. 
E. Claims 540,000, and the Colored M. 
E. claims 205,000. The last is a late off- 
spring from the white M. E. Church South 
which preferred since the War of Se- 
cession to have its colored members set 
off by themselves. Several years ago 
the two larger and older African Metho- 
disms attempted to unite, but it was a 
failure. We believe they had. too many 
bishops and secretaries and editors, be- 
tween them, to go around in the con- 
solidated Conference offices should they 
unite. Generally it is the ambition or 
jealousy of officials that stands in the 
way of union. There is some good hope 
now that the African Zion and the 
Colored M. E. Church will unite. Twen- 
ty representatives of the two denomina- 
tions met not long ago in Washington, 
and there was but one vote against or- 
ganic union. Another meeting, to which 
all the general officers and bishops of 
the two Churches are invited, will be 
held July 15th in Charlotte, N. C. The 
name proposed is a combination of the 
two, “ Colored Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church.” It is too long, but it has the 
advantage that it gets rid of the name 
African. These people are no more Af- 
ricans than we are Europeans; indeed, 
they are less so, for we have been more 
mixed by immigration for the last hun- 
dred years than they. Besides, many of 
their members are in blood as much Cau- 
casian as African. The name African 
has neither truth nor patriotism. Our 
German, Dutch and Scandinavian 
Churches drop their foreign names when 
they drop their foreign language. 
a 

The Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Freri, D.C.L., has written an in-_ 
structive pamphlet on the Propaganda at 
Rome, in which we find the following 
statement : 

“What Catholics do for foreign missions 
[financially] is little, compared with what is 
being done by Protestants for the same object. 
Our missionaries have to rely on sacrifice and 
the blessing of God, and the success of their 
work, compared with the failure of Protestant 
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missions shows that personal zeal is more 
powerful than gold for the conversion of in- 
fidels.” 

We seem to have seen that statement of 
the comparative failure of Protestant 
missions a hundred times since the pub- 
lication of Marshall’s purposely mislead- 
ing “ History of Protestant Missions.” 
We wish that Father Freri would at- 
tempt to justify his statement by fair 
figures, covering the progress of Chris- 
tianity for the last fifty years. 


Js 


There were 223 homicides in South 
Carolina last year and the Charleston 
News and Courier says that 200 of them 
were caused by whisky. In one county 
the local paper recalls nine killings in 
three and a half years. It is a pretty 
small village in South Carolina that can- 
not boast one or more respected citizens 
that have killed their man. We do not 
wonder that Lieut.-Governor Tillman 
was quite surprised that the judge re- 
fused to release him from the peniten- 
tiary on bail. He had merely killed a 
man who had criticised him in a news- 
paper, a man with his hands in his 


pockets. 
s&s 


It is a very extraordinary thing, and 
indicates a high degree of independence, 
that The Churchman, of this city, should 
devote a leading editorial to a severe 
criticism of Bishop Potter’s plan for the 
maintenance and work of the bishop of 
a proposed new diocese to be formed by 
a division of the metropolitan diocese. 
It calls it “ the most extraordinary in the 
history of the American Church,” and 
says it “would involve the self-respect 
of two dioceses and the surrender of all 
self-respect on the part of the man who 
would accept a bishopric under such con- 
diitons.” What Bishop Potter proposed 
was to guarantee half the salary of the 
new bishop and give him the use of his 
Episcopal residence for half the year, on 
condition that he should spend that time 
under Bishop Potter’s direction as his 
_ assistant. We are not concerned with the 
proposition so much as we are with this 
phenomenal editorial independence. 


& 


Mr. Booker T. Washington is quoted 
as having said: 
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“Those who would help save my race 
[which of his races, for he had a white 
father?] should use their influence to keep 
them out of the large cities, and especially 
the cities of the North.” 


We lack evidence that the cities of the 
North are any worse for the negro than 
the cities of the South. Indeed, it has 
been our idea that it would be well for 
the North to have its share of the re- 
sponsibility, as it is likely to have, the 
movement of the negroes North being so 
great. They come North by the hun- 
dred thousand, and none go back. They 
seem to think they improve their condi- 


tion. 
& 


The retiring of Colonel Pratt from 
service in the army before he has reached 
the age of 64 is something that needs 
explanation. It would seem that he must 
in some way have offended the powers 
above him. If he had been killing In- 
dians instead of civilizing them he would 
have got his rank as brigadier-general. 
We hope that in some way he will be re- 
tained in charge of the Carlisle Indian 
School. 

st 

It was America that urged the estab- 
lishment of The Hague Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, which has established a federation 
of the nations, and it is a very appro- 
priate and admirable idea of Mr. Car- 
negie to found at The Hague a great 
international library of law for this Tri- 
bunal, suitably housed in a Palace of 
Peace. We .hope it may be accom- 
plished. s 


If Mr. Carnegie has devoted his money 
to libraries for the people, why should he 
not help provide librarians to take care 
of them? This is a new profession that 
must be supplied, and we are glad to 
learn that Mr. Carnegie has given $100,- 
000 to Western Reserve University for 
a School of Librarians. 

& 

It is an admirable answer that Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale makes to the Ritual- 
ist objectors to his partaking of the com- 
munion—he a Unitarian—at the Phillips 
Brooks memorial services at Trinity 
Church, Boston. “I received my invita- 
tion nineteen hundred years ago,” is all 
he has to say. 





FINANCIAL 


The Beef Trust Decision 


JupGe Grosscupr’s decision in the Beef 
Trust case is only one of the early steps in 
the proceeding, if we assume that the de- 
fendants will carry the contest to the end. 
In its petition for an injunction the Gov- 
ernment asserted that the defendants 
(the six or seven great packing com- 
panies) were engaged in a combination 
and conspiracy declared by the Sherman 
Act to be unlawful, in that—as the Gov- 
ernment alleged—they directed their pur- 
chasing agents to refrain from bidding 
against each other in buying cattle ; fixed 
prices for all by agreement ; agreed in re- 
stricting the quantities of meat shipped ; 
directed their agents throughout the 
country to impose uniform charges for 
delivery cartage, and made agreements 
with the railroads for rebates and other 
discriminative rates. The defendants filed 
a demurrer, saying that, even if the aver- 
ments of the petition were true, they did 
not make a case under the Sherman Act; 
that the petition did not allege any un- 
lawful combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, or any conspiracy to 
monopolize the meat industry, and that 
the Sherman Act would be unconstitu- 
tional if it should be so construed as to 
sustain the petition. 

Judge Grosscup decides that the aver- 
ments of the petition do make a case un- 
der the Sherman Act. He overrules the 
demurrer and sustains the petition with- 
out qualification. A preliminary injunc- 
tion is granted, and the defendants con- 
tinue to be forbidden to commit the acts 
of which complaint is made in the pe- 
tition. It remains to be seen whether 
they will take to the Supreme Court the 
questions raised by the demurrer, or take 
such action as will lead to a trial of the 
suit. They may let the whole matter go 
by default and submit to a permanent 
injunction. : 

It seems probable that they will now 
proceed to complete their negotiations 
for a union in one new corporation, ne- 
gotiations that were recently interrupted 
by a disagreement as to the apportion- 
ment of the price paid for certain sub- 
sidiary concerns. This course would be 
taken upon the assumption that a single 
corporation might lawfully do all the acts 
complained of, except the solicitation 
and acceptance of railroad rebates. 


This is clearly a case in which the de- 
fendants are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, so far as the distribution and sale 
of their products are concerned; but the 
Supreme Court may not sustain that part 
of Judge Grosscup’s opinion which seems 
to make the purchase of cattle in Chi- 
cago interstate commerce because the cat- 
tle are brought from other States. If 
the averments of the petition should not 
be successfully attacked, the Supreme 
Court would doubtless sustain his opin- 
ion that they set forth an unlawful com- 
bination. It is interesting to observe 
that these defendants would surely be 
affected by the application of that inter- 
state penalty which Mr. Knox suggested 
and which the Littlefield bill would im- 
pose, but which the Senate has virtually 


rejected. 
Sd] 


Financial Items 


THE capital of the Riggs National 
Bank, of Washington, D. C., will be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
one-half of the additional stock will be 
taken by the National City Bank, of New 
York. 


....R. H. Spendley, a coal operator at 
Altoona, has sued the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for $772,000 damages for loss al- 
leged to have been due to the granting of 
illegal rebates to operators competing 
with him. 


....The Rock Island Railway Com- 
pany has purchased from the Southern 
Pacific a half interest in all of the latter’s 
roads running north and south in Texas, 
thus reaching the coast at Galveston and 
Sabine Pass. 


....Charles M. Jessup has been re- 
elected President of the Eastern Trust 
Company. The Vice-Presidents are H. 
A. Ware and D. S. Ramsey, former 
President of the Hide and Leather Na- 
tional Bank. 


....The Great Northern is about to 
put on a train that will reduce by twelve 
hours the time of a journey from New 
York to the Puget Sound cities. From 
coast to coast the schedule time will be a 
little less than 96 hours. 

....Dividends announced: 


Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R., Preferred, 
quarterly, 1 per cent., payable March 2d. 
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Confidence 

Tue Marion (Ind.) News says that 
insurance men in that city are wonder- 
ing what the council will do with their 
recommendation that a local chimney in- 
spector be appointed. The council ap- 
parently think that each company should 
be its own inspector, but the companies 
urge that looking after chimneys will tend 
to lessen fire waste and premium rates. 
The writer slashes away in a quite com- 
mon fashion, arguing that the under- 
writers are considering only their own 
interests, that they are the parties chiefly 
to be benefited, and that therefore they 
ought to provide the inspection. He 
says: 

“No odds whether one indorses the propo- 
sition of insurance companies or not, one who 
likes the spirit that stimulates that thing called 
‘get there’ cannot refrain from admiring 
that refreshing kind of nerve which stands out 
in the open and asks the public to pay for 
guarding the interest of private undertakings. 
The effort is so beautifully nervy one cannot 
help but admire it.” 

Perhaps the hasty reader is ready to 
accept this as sound, but is it? The pub- 
lic must pay whatever insurance costs, be 
that more or less. Whatever reduction 
is effected by devices of fire extinguish- 
ment, or by inspection or other thing 
which serves as prevention, the public 
share such reduction. Underwriting is 
not a “private undertaking” in any 
sense which supposes a distinction of in- 
terest between underwriters and the 
whole public. 

Return to the test of definitions: what 
is an insurance company? An assessor 
and collector of taxes, for one specific 
purpose—nothing else or more. Apply 
this definition to such newspaper talk as 
that of the Indiana journal and how 
foolish it seems! 


Tue Australian Mutual Provident 
Society advertises “ Actual Examples of 
Bonus, Declared as at 31 December, 
1901, on Whole-life Policies effected 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1901.” This is followed by some 
figures of “ reversionary business ” (that 
is, paid-up insurance purchased by divi- 
dends, as it would be expressed here) 
ranging from 30 to 85 per cent. of the 
first annual premium. Then comes the 


statement that “ policies effected before 
the close of the year will participate in 
the division of profits as at 31 December 
next.” There is no criticism to be made 
upon the mere fact that the phraseology 
used differs from what is used in this 
country; but there is a very decided ob- 
jection to the statement made. This ob- 
jection is that it differs from the truth 
so far that it is opposed to the truth. We 
do not like to say that life insurance 
managers in the other hemisphere are 
willfully telling falsehoods ; we say (what 
everybody conversant with insurance 
must perceive at once) that no policy can 
possibly earn a cent of dividend during 
the first few months of its existence. 
The other statement, that “ bonuses vest 
when policies have been two years in 
force,” really confesses as much. A pol- 
icy which must run two years before it 
“vests” anything cannot have anything 
to vest before it has run a single quarter. 
If this Australian company is not ad- 
vertising what is untrue, it is conducting 
its actuarial work in a reckless way. 


Js 


Insurance Statements 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE.INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


From the fifty-ninth annual statement of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany we find the total assets of the company, 
January Ist, 1903, to be $34,432,217, a gain in 
1902 of $275,205. The net surplus of $3,504,- 
606 is $34,115 greater than a year ago. The 
income from premiums in 1902 was $4,562,764, 
and the total receipts $6,027,630, as against 
$5,628,407 in 1901. Receipts exceeded dis- 
bursements by $1,730,486. The number of 
policies issued in 1902 was 7,123, representing 
an insurance of $17,025,420, a substantial gain 
over the previous vear. The total amount of 
outstanding insurance is $135,256,636. The 
President of the New England Mutual is 
Benjamin F. Stevens. 


UNION . CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCF 
COMPANY OF CINCINNATI. 

The thirty-sixth anuual statement of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company shows 
gains all along the line. The assets which on 
December 31, 1902, were $34,110,546, increased 
during the year $4,061,953. The surplus of 
$5,216,749 shows a gain of $816,438, while the 
total income for 1902, which was $8,191,055, 
exceeded that of 1901 by $1,048,469. The total 
number of policies in force is 99,865, a gain for 
the year of 8,160, representing an insurance 0 
$14,531,834. The total amount of outstanding 
insurance is $182,546,305. The President of 
the Union Central is John M. Pattison. 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, =- Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1902. 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1902 $30,115,280.32 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums. . ‘ 
For Interest and Rents. 
Profit and Loss. . o- seneeeihanie 9,858.25 6,027,63°.74 





$36,142,911.06 


DISBURSEMENTS. | 


... 320,042.00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 447,898.41 
Distribution of Surplus 


Total Paid to Policy Holders. .....$3,176,308 31 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising. Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, and all expenses at the 
Home Office and at Agencies... . 1,120,836.40  4,297,144.71 





ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1908 $31,845,766.35 
Market value of Securities over 
$1,813,064 00 


2,586,450.73 





$341432,217.08 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts standard 

8% and 4 per cent 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 188,362.58 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 


Death Losses reported, on which 
no proofs have been received .. 59,803.00 
Premiums paid in Advance 22,029.02 30,927,610.76 





$3.504,606.32 


Benj. F. Stevens, - President. 
Alfted D. Foster, Vice-President 
SF. Trull, ‘ . Secretary 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Secretary 





Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 
UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1902. 





INCOME. 
Received for Premiums, - $6,367,889 38 
Interest and all other Sources, ,823,166 
58, 191,055 34 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Policy-holders for claims by 
Death, : $1,360,354 29 
To Policy- ‘holders for Endowments, 
Dividends, etc., : - 1,226,973 08 
For Commissions, Taxes and all other 
Accounts, - - - - 1,752,852 55 
$4,340,179 92 


ASSETS. 

First Mortgage Loans on Real 

Estate, - - 27,300,063 09 
Premium Notes and Loans on 

Policies in Force, : - 1,281,894 77 
Loans on Company’s own Policies, - 2,993,242 92 
Real Estate: Company’s Office and 

other Real Estate, less deduction 

for possible depreciation - 306,932 73 
Cash on hand and in Banks, - - 346,453 34 
United States Bonds deposited with 

Treasurer of Virginia, =. Ore 10,975 00 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 

Premiums, etc., - : - 1,810,984 35 

$34,110,546 20 
LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserves, etc., - 1% $28,893,796 44 
Surplus credited on special Forms 

of Policies, - - $4,030,085 00 
General Surplus, -_ 1, 1,186 1664 76 
Gross Surplus, - - - 5,216,749 76 

$34,110,546 20 


Insurance and Annuities in force, $182,546,305 00 


GAINS IN 1902. 
Gain in Assets, - - $4,061,953 72 
Gain in Income, - : - 1,048,469 95 
Gain in Premium Receipts, - 861,296 33 
Gain in Interest Receipts, - k 943» 
I 


Gain in Surplus, : . : 6,438 
Gain in Number of Policies, - 3 189 


Gain in Amount 
of Insurance, $14,531,834 00 


JOHN M. PATTISON, 
President. 





E. P. MARSHALL, 
Secretary. 
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READING NOTICE _ 


LAST FLORIDA TOUR. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of che season to 
acksonville allowing almost three months in Florida, will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
March 3. 
Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route while 
oing on the special train, will be sold at the followin 
es; New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at 
proportionate rates from other points. Returning, passen- 
pers will use ween trains until May 31, 1903. : 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply to 
icket agents, or to Geo. . Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phi adelphia.— Adv, 





Nothing excels this simple remedy. 








ANNUAL LEAR smLE 


FINE FOOTWEAR 


At Reduced Prices. 


ARTEL 


26 WEST 23d ST., few doors west uf 5th Ave. Hote, 





he National Bank 
of North America 


IN NEW YORK. 





a 
lus and Profits, 
| Resources, - 


$2,000,000 
2,0 14,053 
28,008,933 





RICHARD L. EDWARDS, President. 
hits W. Morse, Vice-President. 
ALFRED H. Curtis, Cashier. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Vice-President. 
J. FREDERICK SwEasy, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wiillam F. Havemeyer, 
Warner Van Norden. 
Oakleigh Thorne, 
August Beimont, 

John H. Flagler, 
Charles T. Barney, 
Charles W. Morse, 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, 


i) Re: 
MM. Thompson, James W. Hinkley, 





BUILDING BONES. 


Great Importance Tbat Children Have 
Proper Food. 


A child will grow up with weak and small bones or 
strong and sturdy frame, depending on the kind of food 
given. 

That's why feeding the yo sters is of such great im- 
portance. The children do not t the food—the respon- 
sibility rests with the parent or guardian, or with you if you 
select the food for a boy or girl. : 

The scientific selection of this food should begin as early 
as possible. That's when the delicate little plant needs the 
tenderest care. A well known lady of Calistoga, Calif., 
says: ‘“‘About two Vpn ago my little niece was taken sick. 

en medical aid was’ called one physician pronounced 
the case curvature of the spine; another called it softening 
of the bones and gave but little hope of her recovery. For 
weeks she had been failing before her parents thought it 
anything but trouble from her teething. 

‘She had been fed on mushesand soft foods of different 
kinds, but at last her stomach could retain scarcely any- 
thing. At this time she had become a weak litile skeleton 
of humanity that could not much more than stand alone. 

“The doctors changed her food several times until 
finally she was put on Grape-Nuts which she relished from 
the first and ate at almost every meal and her recovery has 
been wonderful. She has been gaining ever since in 
strength and weight. 

“She has eaten dozens of packages of Grape-Nuts in 
the last 5 wd and a half and the child is now a rosy cheeked 
and healthy little gt still clinging to her te uts. 

“Ice is plain the food saved her life by giving her 
body the needed materiai to keep it well and the bone 
material to build with.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free and prepaid an 
interesting educational booklet for each one of your 
scholars. The subject is foreign travel and the book is 
pews om A illustrated. Let us know immediately to how 
many scholars you would like to present these little souve- 
nirs. The supply is limited and there will be no reissue. 
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Cures While You Sleep 


Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
== Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distress 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommen 
For more than twenty we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. : ; 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, whic. 
gives the hig! testimonials as to its value. 

ALL VRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, 
1651 Notre Dame Street, 





New York f 
Montreal, Canada | 
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trial. Price, complete, 








TO PROVE that Every Business 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete ap 
7.50, subject to a special discount of 8344% or $5 net—if satis 

It is the best, simplest and cheapest device for making 100 copies from Pen-writt 
and 60 copies from Type-written original. 
washing, no press, no printers’ ink, 
jor circulars and samples of work. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIGATOR GO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


tus will be sent (without deposit) on 10 day 
factory, 


hanism to get out of order, 


No mec 
in Duplicators. § 


The product of 22 years’ experience 
















Ey ana salad 


The pestect seasoning for so 
dressin, ng no lumps or 


0) 
T aA Dissolves quickly Ee 

sediment. js purer 
and more Vabasco 3S healthful 
than any ground pep- 
per. Just add a half teaspoonful of Tabasco Sauce to 
the juices in which you are roasting meat or fowl. 
Then note the fine spicy. piquant flavor that results. 
yy eed with new and unique recipes free un request. 


McILHENNY'S TABASUO, New Iberia. La. 






















Preferred Stock Dividend No. 3. 

The Board of Directors of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Company have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE (1) PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock, payable March 
2, 1908, to stockholders of record February 21, 1903. 

Transfer books close February 21, and reopen March 2. 

F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y., 
Transfer Agents. 














FINANCIAL 









Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mall to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Jobn Hancock Bldg., Boston. 
Home Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 












RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUY VESANT FISH, Vie 
Pres't. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORN, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashi’r. EDWARD J. BA 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, Ase’t Cashi’r. 


The National Park Bank of New York 
‘ -87:008;8 


yvesant 





¢ 


all parts of the werld. 





Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 





WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mertgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





~~~ - 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST.,N. Y. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 

Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 
Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted, our Specialty. 

Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing the 
large profits of legitimate Mining, Oi] and Smelter Invest 
ments, subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free 
to any interested on application. 
BR A CHES » Boston, ig gr Chicago, Cleveland, 

* Cincinnati, St. uis, Baltimore, Wash 

ington. Fistsboug. Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; Los Ange 
Cal.; Hartford, Halifax, N. 8.; St. John, N. B.; Mom 
and Toronto. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The AI 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal & 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Richmond, comprising The City of New York” will be ope 
examination and correction on the second Monday of Jal 
and will remain open until the 

18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 

During the time that the books are open to public i ste 
application may be made by any person or corporation claimi® 
be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal ® 
to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the Dt 
ment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Depart 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh 5 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Depst 
Municipal Building. 

In the Boroug’: of Queens, at the office of the Depart 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 


City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Dep 
Masonic Duiéiag, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. af 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation 
sonal estate must be made by the person assessed at the 
of the Department in the Borough where suc 
and in the case of a non-resident ca db 


ee 










































where such 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., exc 
must be made between 10 











JAMES L. WELLS, Presideth 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURG 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and A 
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$2,500,000 
NEW YORK CITY 33% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1903 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 


























A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from taxation except for 
e purposes. No “all or none” bids received, :hus giving Investors the 
e advantages as dealers. Bonds are awarded to bidders offering the 








Y. 

nts. gest premium. 

nd A bid of 108.75 yields 3.15 per cent. income 

ter A bid of 107.44 yields 3.20 per cent. income 

ity. A bid of 106.14 yields 3.25 per cent. income 

ing the 

Inve The average interest-paying basis on which New York City bonds were 
evelan at all sales during 1901 and 1902 was 3.238 per cent. 

Ange fend bids in a sealed envelope, enciosed in the addressed envelo: TWO PER CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST 


MPANY BID. It must be in cash or certified check on State or National bank of New York me This de it will 


es od, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders, For fuller information see ‘‘ City Record,” published at 2 City 
ew York, 






Gonsult any Bank or Trust Gompany, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 





Incerporated 1853. 


<= Unie Slates Trust Gang of Jew Yor 











ve Del 

Seventh OTs. 4, Le ee eee 
Dep 

asm SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - + $44,981,522 

ne Dep 

et, Lone This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 

he Dep to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 

pplicatiow 

‘justion of INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
at the 

pee in TH LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

of oe - HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

en 

all applic TRUSTEES. 

, Presideth JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 

SWELl, SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTav H. SCHWAB, fous S. KENNEDY, 

' spi, D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS 

~ URGES JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LEwISs Cass LEDYARD, 


JOHN CROsBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 






ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, jou STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
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DOES MINING PAY? 


No better answer to this question can be given than to investigate a list of the hundreds of companies now 
ing regular dividends the value of whose stock has increased within a few years from a few cents to HUND 
and in some instances THOUSANDS of dollars. In all speculation there is an element of chance. But legitimate 
mining as conducted to-day is not to be compared with what it was years ago, when much depended upon the lucky 
stroke of the pick. Scientific knowledge and mechanical skill now direct with almost unerring accuracy the energy 
that formerly was more than half wasted. Schools of Technology and of Mines and Engineering are —— 
this industry with the highest grade of expert skill and talent, so that the chances of failure are less than one fi 
of what they were 10 years ago, leaving little room for uncertainty. 

There are not many “sure things” open to the investor now-a-days. Savings banks 
yield but 3 percent. Realestate has a way of fiuctuating that makes it an expensive 
luxury in many instances. Oil has failed to keep the rosy promises it made a year aj 
So that all summed up there is but ONE GOMMODITY which commands a sale at 
same uniform value—GOLD—the government standing ready to purchase at par all that 
can be brought to it. Therefore of all the various forms of investment offered, Gold is 
the one which above all others should appeal to the average investor. 

There are many points to be considered, however, when 4 man —_ stock in a gold mine. He must satisfy him- 


self in the first place that it IS a gold mine; that it is not over capitalized ; that the title is perfect ; that the loca- 
tion is such as will enable the management to work it at a profit, and this is exactly the kind of a straightforwari, 


honest proposition offered by 


THE PITTSBURG TUNNEL MINING CO. 


The property of this Company consists of ten full mining claims in the wonderful THUNDER MOUNTAIN. Idaho 
district immediately adjoining the famous DEWEY mine, which is now producing nearly $1,000 per day and could 


not be bought for 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


The mines now paying the largest dividends owe their success to large bodies of medium or low grade ore—1s 
proof of which the celebrated ‘‘ Homestake”’ last year paid thirteen dividends of 50c. on each share of stock; yet 
the average assay was only $3.58 per ton. 

WE can mine ore at a profit assaying as low as $2.00. Out of 263 assays, discarding all over $100 per ton, the 
average was $6.11. The greatest number assayed between $3.00 and $20.00, with occasional pockets running much 
higher than any of these. - 

The general average mill runs of ore taken from the “‘ Dewey,’’ ‘Sunnyside * and PITTSBURG TUNNEL (0. 
properties is $7.50 per ton in gold. ; 

We desire to ship June 1, 1903, a sixty-stamp mill, and have it in operation August 1, 1903. To accomplish this 
within the time named, the Company has decided to place on the market a limited amount of Treasury stock for 
DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES ONLY, feeling confident of being able to earn dividends from the day the machinery 
is installed. The price is 10c. a share—par value $1.00—non-assessable—non-forfeitable and no personal liability. 

Our board of officers and directors is composed of conservative business and professional men of high standing, 
and we take pleasure in appending their names and addresses as follows : 


OFFICERS: 
O. F. GIBBS, President, Real Estate and Loans, 125 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
DR. J. O. BROWN. Vice-President, Dentist, 100 State Street, Chicago. 
W. 8. KILMER, Secretary, High Grade Investments, 125 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
HURCH G. TODD, Treasurer, Chicago National Bank. 





DIRECTORS: 
REV. W. T. 8. CULP, Pastor M. E. Church, Ashtabula, 0. H. D. 
>. P. GEORGE, New Kensington, Pa. C. M. HARRISON, Atoraer, 
Cc. R. DIXON, Mining Engineer, Koosevelt, Idaho. 0. F.G 
J. O. BROWN, Dentist, Chicago, Cc. G. TODD, Chica 
W. S. KILMER, Mines and Mining Stock, Chicago. H. G. FU. 


DEPOSITORY: 
-CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, Chicago. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY with ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS of the property, 


mill site, ore bodies, water power, etc . 
We shall also be pleased to answer all inquiries, whether by mail or in person, at our office. 





THE PITTSBURG TUNNEL MINING CO. 
922 Watson Building, CHICAGO, ILL 
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LAST DAY, March Ist. 


The sale of the present 
allotment of treasury 
shares of 








The National 
Gold and Silver 
Mining Company 








10 Cents Per Dollar Share 


illend on March Ist, and the next day will advance 25% to 25 cents per share, If you buy at 
e present price you will realize 4007 on your investment, when the shares reach par, 
hich will be as soon as our mill is completed, and provide an income for life. 


All Moneys Obtained From Sale of Stock 


being used in the construction of a mammoth mining mill to handle valuable ore already mined and on the 


mp. 
We have $200,000.00 worth of this ore ready for the mill. 
$2,000,000.00 of ore blocked out in the mine ready for hoisters 
REMEMBER, this proposition is certain, not problematic. It is really more of a manufacturing proposition 
la mining one, as the prospecting has all been done, and it is only necessary to get our machinery working to 
ethe gold and silver from the rock. A 100-ton mill on our property will earn our Compons at 


st $300,000 YEARLY, at a conservative estimate, and we propose to increase the size of the mill to 
) tons daily in the very near future. 


Xo large salaried officers, no promoters connected with the Company; no large promoters’ fees. All moneys 
dined from the sale of stock are used in improving the property. 


Management Composed of Business Men 


recognized ability and known integrity and with records of splendid success in their lines of business, who 
kee, Wis ld not permit their names to be used m connection with an enterprise not meritorious. 


resident, MARK R. SHERMAN, formerly Vice-President and Director of the Western State Bank of Chicago. 
20. Secretary, SAMUEL W. WINN, formerly Bank Cashier and Manager of the Securities Department. 
¢ Mines. fsurer, EDWIN HEARTT, Practical miner of years of experience, who is now on the ground overseeing the 
construction of our plant. 


Immense Fortunes Have Been Made in Mining Stocks. 
pees vinvested in Bassick stock in 30 days, realized $ 2,500 
B vinvested in the Elkton, at Cripple Creek, The Following Table Shows What You Gan Get 
talizedinabout6odays . . + « + §§00 For Your Money if You Invest Before 
invested in the Le Roi stock in 1896 realized, 20,000 March ist, our Closing Date. 
These are true statements. Many other companies have $2,000 will buy 10,000 Shares, par... se» $10,000 
M their stockholders even larger returns. 1008 wat buy 5,000 Shares, par... +e» 5,000 
fit is not convenient to pay for stock at 
, get in your reservation before March tst, and send 
Money later. Many are reserving stock while getting 
yready. WHY NOT YOU? If it is not convenient to pay the full amount of 
Writ your subscription in cash, we will accept 25 per 
nite today for FREE PROSPEGTUS. It tells the cent. with order, 25 per cent. in 30 days and 50 per 
a straightforward way about a wonderful money mak- cent. in 60 days. 
‘portunity. Please mention this paper. 


HE NATIONAL GOLD @ SILVER MINING CO., 
Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, GHIGAGO. 
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1876-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


ETHEL CONSOLIDATED 
MINES 


A PRODUCING PROPERTY. 


—800 Acres—Claims extend over 4 

40 Claims. miles on Mother Lode Veins. 
—Entire property is covered with dense 
Tim ber. gre vet maxnifcent timber worth 

















fully $1,000,000. is will be marketed. 

—From creek on property suf- 
Wate r Power. ficient power can be de- 
veloped to run 5,000-ton plant. 


—The deep level tunnel now 
Deep Tunnel. being driven 4 miles on main 
vein, all in ore, will open op the largest body of stopin; 
ground in the world. Will equal the great Comstoc 
tunnel which made so many millionaires. 


—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels and 
Development. upraises have blocked out 75- 


000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep level tunnel will open 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300,000. 

—Is now running to its capacity, 
30-ton Mill. producing concentrates worth 
$160.00 per ton. 

—The mine is thoroughly equipped 
Equi ment. in every respect for the 80-ton 


mill. It includes 3 drill air compressors, electric light- 
ing pleat, tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all nec- 


essary buildings. 
and smelter. Plans are now 


650-ton Mill being drawn for an enlarge- 


ment of the mill to 650 tons and for a smelter. 


Engineer in Charges fic aniewhes 
personal supervision the work is prosecuted, has had 40 
years’ —- experience. Was engineer in charge of 
great Comstock Lode. 


—The Trustees are Manufacturers and 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own 
money in the company, believing it to be a better in- 
vestment than a Manufacturing Enterprise. 

—Dividends from current earnings 
Dividends. will begin in April next at the rate 
of 12% on par value of stock. Will be largely increased 
when mill is enlarged and smelter is built. 


—A small block of Cumu- 
Treasury Stock. lative Preferred Treas- 
ury stock will be sold for the purpose of enlarging mill 
to 650 tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, etc. 
Price 40 cents per share, par value $1.00. At this price it 
will pay 30% on investment. 


+ —TIllustrated book and 
Experts’ Reportse tive wil tesent to 
any oneinterested. Three celebrated experts unite in the 


opinion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the 
largest mines in the world. Address, 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bldg., - { CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





ONE CENT 
postal car 


us 
you ‘How to eat your cake and keepit, too.” Die - 
ever hear of a real estate * 










PERKINS & CO., LAWR 


_____ INSURANCE _ 
MASSACHUSE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Seen 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960, 
Liabilities, « * - - . 28,3541 
Surplus, <« ~ . 7 - 2,606,0: 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder, 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Bro 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
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New Yo 





346 Broadway, - 





A Life Insurance Company especially 
for permanent and temporary usefulness ( 
business men. Permanent, giving a large 
















IN 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, gui . 
ing at low cost against loss by death while egy P. mM 
in speculative operations. It specially provi 
practical wants. 
FI 
A POLICY = 
IN THE R PLU) 


WASHINGTON LI 


Insurance Company 


Pand suces 
CTS wit 





Is the simplest and safest Y, thereby 
form of contract. return fc 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to the MgP'™* comn 
e estate, uunicate 
It ome a fund for wife and children against tt, at the 
greatest trial. 
The Washington pays Endowments and deathcsiag” 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums ané¢ —_ 






tees, are 
If you wanta policy for which you will pay 
mium on an ordinary life policy, buy The W 
nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Presidest 
EB. 8S. FRENCH, Vice+ 





in F 








ERS 


of 3 Cents 
TH 
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ce of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 20th, 1903. 
, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902 : 


um on Marine Risks from ist January, 1902, to ist December, 1902. . ee edee coesecceeoseccevocce 
D on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902.....+ wo cccercencececceecccocccocscccsocccocces eocscoese cccccescoose ceceseccve 


ne PremMiUMS......+-seeseee eecccccccccscccccos PTIPTITITTTTTTITTITITITTTITLTTTTTTiT TTL 


ms marked off from 1st January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902.......... 


t received during the year.........-eseecesceceesseesceee eocccece eeeececee ececccrccecseccosecesees 92 
Tee eee leas Taxes....2.20.2.: pir ORE “ = Ab $415,688.96 


paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and Seavteee sem. 
occurred, estimated and paid in 1902 


Less Salvages. 





$1,547,140.82 





sof Premiums and Expenses.. 
pmpany has the following Assets rages 
Co and State of New York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities............++: cecceepocsiqncce ccccccccccccovescocece $5,391,199.00 
secured by Collateral, and special deposits { fn Banks and Trust Co! Ompany....... osececsccce $ee0e 1,497,088.76 
tate, corner Wall and Will Str 
eed on account of Real Estate and We ‘held thereon........... e 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
mm Notes and Bills Receivabie 
the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries.......... 
Bank. 


ix per cent. interest on the eieunting |  apeeenees of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 

after Tuesday, the third of February n 

he outstanding certificates of the issue ¢ a 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 

jer Tuesday, =e —_ SF, February next, from which date all interest thereon wil! cease. The "certificates to be produced at the 
yment, and cancelle 

ide ividend of wilt per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending ist December, 1902, 

ch certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 





























By order of the Board. TRUSTRES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
) JAMES a. DE FOREST, FRANCIS X. LEGGETT FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
OD CHARLES D. DALLAS B. PRA TT 
DER N. GEORGE QUINTARD 
Re AVN 
ARLE JOH L. RIKE 
3 é DOUGLAS: ROBE SON, 
ent. . I JOHN D. HEWLETT . H, SCHWAB, 
BE C, CLARK, — CASS LEDYARD, ’ PAKIS WILLIAM G STURGES, 
A, A. RAVEN, Presiden CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-President. 
lew Yt F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. HEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-President. 
— THE 1903 
cals “Mat STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO State Mutual 
ilness 10 8 Li 
ife Assurance Compan 
a large IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. pany 
ary, $0 OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


| while el P, MUNN, M.D., President. | A, G, BULLOCK, President. 
lly pro January 1st, 1903. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. Cee Fr 
WILLIAMS. . .  Prest Chem.Net.Bank, | ABILITIES 2 secteceees cece: SRSOERIOSS 


R PLUM, , ‘ ‘ - Leather. SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 
NCE H. KELSEY, { Pres't Title Guarantee 


end Goat Oo. Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 


teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


’ NEW YORK O - ° 

and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT - . a apes 

(TS with tnis well-established and progressive Cc. Ww. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
),thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
return for their work, but also an increasing an- 

pmé commensurate with their success, are invited THE 


hunicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- B 
it, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New er Kishi Z A e L ife 
; Insurance Company, 


; PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
ver we $8,600,000 INCORPORATED 1851, 


ince in Force, over The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
. $45,000,000 ranteed by the Massachusetts Wo n-Forfeiture 
-_ aw, in accordance with which all policies of the ag 
are issued. the solid financial condilien of the compan 
DERS ‘bold thirteen copies of Tue Inve. p- 2d. handsome pee ae he we pollcies, 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at | Bernsninea soy vin pai ying ae ie ae ethe 
e com for the policy hol 
tt cents each, postage included. and theagent. For circulars an rates adiivens aka as 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York and a Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
130 Fulton Street, New,York. 3.8. BONINSOR, - « © Gentenl Agset 
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INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISE 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. ‘ Ay 
IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations.. 
IT hasa reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY. 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE Fl 










a} 








IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of ${ y000,000 makes a further fund of "$6,000,000 protect- 


ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE 








INSURANCE CO, 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 








Western Department, 



















































: —— : Sur 
46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Wh 
New England Mutual ps 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. “a 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. Exp 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $384,432,217.08 Abe 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,61 oO, ,76 
3,504,606.32 Nae 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
J be eg ep —t td, apy sh surrender and paid 
up feowrenes Cates to which the insured it entitled by the Massa The 
chgscts Statute. ont values for any age sent on application to J. M. ALLEN, President. 
a WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice- Wast 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, rs 4 on = . conn — 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y. | L. B. BRAINERD, RO Te Will; 
— L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Set’ le 
AMERICAN FIRE | 1% | FIRE INsuRANCE Book 
- 
Insurance | National, of Hartforg ,,, 
Company. CONNECTICUT. 
PHILADELPHIA. STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903: Insur: 


Ninety-third 
nuual Statement. 





CO GED. incinininhednds<secapenennbisiclania Wot .e«+e $500,000.09 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 1,710,780,.33 
ey OPO? Gib INL. cacenceensedetiacsnitussdamene 179,821.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1908.. $2, 534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 









Capital Stock, all oh cocccceses cesesuassaes 
Re-Insu erence 










Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908... ........-+s000ee++ 2 
JAMES NICHOLS, Presidevt 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 










